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Donations for Poor Students 


We have opened five Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
The capital always remains intact. When one has com- 
pleted his course, another can take his place, then a 
third, and so on indefinitely. Give what you can and 
when you can. 

MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $984.95. E. B. Strube, Ky., $5; Mrs. A. Clark, 
Cal., $13. Total: $1002.95. 

St. JOSEPH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $988.25. S. Kamseder, Minn., $2; John B. 
Popp, Ind., $5. Total: $995.25. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $989.81. Total: $989.81 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $989.24. Total: $989.24. 

Address all letters and communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE. O. S. B. 


Previously acknowl- 


Previously acknowl- 


Grail Building Fund: Previously acknowledged: 
$2192.93. California: Mrs. J. S., $5; Illinois: J. J. D., 
50¢; Kentucky: Miss E., $1; Louisiana: F. T. A., $1; 
W. H. C., 50¢; Michigan: S. L. & T. Co., $10; Mis- 
souri: Mrs. ue at eee. CG Ba; Montana: & F 
McD., 50¢; New Jersey: N. N., $1; New York: J. R., 
$1; N. A., $3; A. F., $1; Ohio: G. H., $1; A. E., $1: 
Pennsylvania: J. V. P., $1; M. B., $1; Rhode Island: 
W. P., $1; Wisconsin: H., $2. Total: $2226.43. 


For the Sufferers of the War-stricken Lands 

Pennsylvania: G. M., $5; Ohio: A. B., $1; T. S., 
$10; Minnesota: J. S. D., $1; Mrs. C. S., $2; S. K., 
$8; Michigan: G. Z., $10; Wisconsin: M. S., $1; I. 
linois: C. S., $2; Mrs. W., $5; B. K., $1; Indiana: 

ig $25; N. N., a; NS S10. NN $5; N. N., 
$i; , $1; N. N., $2; N. N., $1; M. K.. $7: H. P.. 
$20; NS. "<. $2; Iowa: J. S., $5; Canada: B. M., $2; 
New Jersey: M. N., $5; N. N., 76¢. 

N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of the war- 
stricken lands will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communications to 


ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Grail Building Fund by States 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina .. 
North Dakota 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Dist. of Col. 
Delaware 
Florida 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina .. 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Indiana 
Iowa 


Virginia 

Vermont 
Washington 

West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming ........ 


Massachusetts .... 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Donations last month: $28.00. 
Donations this month: $33.50. 
Total: $2226.43. 





OBITUARY 
Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Bossart, O. S. B., S. T. D., Abbot 
of Einsiedeln, Switzerland; Rev. Cosmas Seeberger, 
C. PP. S., Burkettsville, O.; Rev. F. Nicholas, O. S. B., 
Maria Laach; Mr. Patrick J. Bryce, Newark, N. J.; 
Theodore Ziemer, Evansville, Ind. R. I. P. 


I do not long for corruptible food, or for the 
joys of this world. I long to eat of the Body 
of Jesus Christ and to drink His Precious Blood. 
—St. Ignatius Martyr. 


Kindness 


Scatter thick the seeds of kindness 
All along life’s thorny way, 

For a footsore pilgrim brother 

Will enjoy their fruits one day. 
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Happy New Year! 


May the year 1924, now in its infancy, contain a full 
measure of happiness for each and everyone of our 
readers. May illness, death, and sorrow, should it be 
in the divine plan that any of these befall you, be 
chastened and made endurable through the love of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Do you really want to know a good recipe for a 
happy New Year? Well, here is one that will stand 
the test. It is not new. Possibiy you have seen it be- 
fore. But even if you have, look over the ingredients 
again and try your hand at blending them. If you 
haven’t, try it out. 

“Take twelve fine full-grown months, see that these 
are thoroughly free from all old memories of bitter- 
ness, rancor, hate, and jealousy; cleanse them com- 
pletely from every clinging spite; pick off specks of 
pettiness and littleness; in short, see that these months 
are freed from all the past—have them as fresh and 
clean as when they came from the great storehouse of 
Time. 

“Cut these months into thirty or thirty-one equal 
parts. This batch will keep for just one year. Do not 
attempt to make up the whole batch at one time, (so 
many people spoil the entire lot this way), but prepare 
one at a time as follows: 

“Into each day put twelve parts of faith, eleven 
parts of patience, ten of courage, nine of work, (some 
people omit this ingredient and so spoil the flavor of 
the rest), eight of hope, seven of fidelity, six of liber- 
ality, five of kindness, four of rest, (leaving this out 
is like leaving the oil out of the salad—don’t do it), 
three of prayer, two of meditation, and one of well 
selected resolution—If you have no conscientious 
scruples, put in about a teaspoonful of good spirits: a 
dash of fun, a pinch of folly, a sprinkling of play, and 
a heaping cupful of good humor. 

“Pour into the whole, love ad libitum (as much as 
you will) and mix with a vim. Cook thoroughly in a 


fervent heat; garnish with sweet smiles and a few 
sprigs of joy; then serve with quietness, unselfishness, 
and cheerfulness, and a Happy New Year is a cer- 
tainty.” 

This recipe is surely well worth trying. We recom- 
mend it most heartily. 


The Grail Puts Forth New Leaves 


The sturdy oak, the giant pine, and other hardy trees 
of the forest, besides putting forth new leaves each 
spring, also add each year, as they advance in age, an- 
other to the circles, which indicates the many successive 
years that these towering monarchs have withstood the 
onslaughts of time. So with everything else that grows 
larger as it grows older, that expands and takes on 
other dimensions as it advances towards maturity. 

That stage has now arrived in the growth of THE 
GRAIL when it is deemed advisable to expand a little. 
Taking it for granted, of course, that there would be no 
serious objection on the part ‘of our readers, if a few 
more pages were added to the bulk of our little paper, 
provided there be no further appeal to the pocket book, 
we have ventured to add sixteen more pages of reading 
matter. Other proofs of life and growth are contem- 
plated as soon as circumstances shall warrant. We are 
of opinion that this evidence of progress will be ap- 
preciated by all who have leisure for reading. Do we 
hear any dissenting voices? 


A Eucharistic Apostolate 


We who have been favored with the unspeakable 
gift of the true faith do not perceive how fortunate 
we are. The greater part of mankind has not been 
so favored, and consequently countless numbers of our 
fellow men are wandering on the broad path that leads 
to destruction. We can be of assistance to them in 
finding the right path. Spiritually they are in utter 
darkness. By the light of our good example, in living 
up to the teachings of Christ, also by the light of in- 
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struction, whether by word of mouth or by the distri- 
bution of literature, we can, with the grace of God, lead 
many a one on to the right path. Gratitude to God 
for the inestimable gift of faith demands that we as- 
sist those who, not so fortunate as we, desire eternal 
salvation. 

“I thirst!” exclaimed the dying Savior on the tree 
of the cross. This was not merely the thirst of the 
body but an unquenchable longing for souls. The pur- 
pose of His mission on earth was the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. That is likewise the purpose of the 
Church which He founded and against which He has 
promised that the gates of hell shall not prevail. Zeal 
for souls should inflame the hearts of all His followers 
and make them apostles in the same holy cause. 

One of the simplest means towards this end is to 
be found in the International Eucharistic League for 
the union of Christendom. The grand purpose of this 
League is threefold: 1. union and harmony among the 
Catholics of the whole world; 2. the return to the 
unity of the Church of all other Christians; 3. the 
conversion of all non-Christians, who number nearly 
two-thirds of the human race. The means proposed 
in the League to attain this threefold object are so 
simple that they will cause no one the slightest incon- 
venience: a brief daily offering, which can be made 
at any time, in any place, and in one’s own words; 
then, the offering up of an occasional Holy Communion 
and a Mass heard. There are no other obligations or 
requirements. The editor of THE GRAIL will be glad to 
receive new members. Send in your names. Join this 
apostolate. 


Church Unity Octave 


Let your zeal for the salvation of souls be manifest 
especially during the Church Unity Octave which be- 
gins on the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, Janu- 
ary 18th, and closes on the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, January 25th. The daily intentions for the 
Octave are the following: 

January 18th: the return of all the “other sheep” to 
the one fold of Peter, the one Shepherd: Jan. 19th: the 
return of all Oriental Separatists to communion with 
the Apostolic see; Jan. 20th: the submission of all An- 
glicans to the authority of the Vicar of Christ; Jan. 
21st: that the Lutherans and all the Protestants of 
Continental Europe may find their way “back to Holy 
Church”; Jan. 22nd: that all Christians in America 
may become one in communion with the Chair of Peter; 
Jan. 23rd: the return to the Sacraments of all lapsed 
Catholics; Jan. 24th: the conversion of the Jews; 
Jan. 25th: the missionary conquest of the entire world 
for Christ. 


For REcITAL DAILY DURING THE OCTAVE 


Antiphon. That they all may be one, as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be 
one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me.—St. John 17:21. 
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V. I say unto thee that thou art Peter; 
R. And upon this Rock I will build My Church. 


PRAYER 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who saidst unto Thine Apostles: 
Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; re- 
gard not our sins, but the faith of Thy Church, and 
grant unto her that peace and unity which are agree- 
able to Thy will, Who livest and reignest God forever 
and ever. Amen. 


Besides the above prayer it is also recommended that 
at least one decade of the Rosary be said for the par- 
ticular intention of each day. Moreover, those who can 
do so should receive Holy Communion each day of the 
Octave; there is, however, no obligation to do this, 
but “charity urgeth.” Those who shall receive Holy 
Communion on the first day or on the last day may 
gain a plenary indulgence. 

Your love for God is measured by the zeal you evince 
for His interests. How great is your portion? 


The Catholic Art Calendar Imitated 


The distribution of “The Grail Catholic Art Calen- 
dar” has been very gratifying this year. Through our 
office about ten thousand calendars have been placed 
in Catholic homes. This in addition to the many thou- 
sands sold by other Catholic papers. 

Complaint has reached us, however, that an imitation 
has been placed on the market by a non-Catholic firm, 
and that these latter have found their way into Catholic 
homes also. How can you distinguish the imitation 
from the Catholic Art Calendar? Our Calendar, as 
is customary, marks the Fridays and ember days with 
fishes, to indicate that not meat but fish may be eaten 
on the days thus marked. These distinguishing marks 
are wanting in the imitation, which, moreover, quotes 
its biblical texts from sectarian sources. When you 
purchase calendars next year, look for the fishes. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











The Blessedness of Divorce 


Most of our reading of newspapers is more or less 
superficial. We usually glance hastily over the page, 
looking for something to arrest our attention. Com- 
positors use various means to give prominence to items 
and articles that seem to them worthy of prominence. 
The more common means employed are conspicuous 
headlines, heavier type, or boxing in the item. The 
latter means seems to be the most striking of all. 

But do those boxed items deserve the prominence that 
they receive? You may answer this question by scan- 
ning the front page of any secular paper. This question 
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was brought home to me not long ago on seeing the 
device used on an article headed: “Judge Declares 
Divorce a Blessing.” Then followed the astounding 
words of this judge, citing his experience of a number 
of years on the bench as having been, that, with few 
exceptions, divorce proved to be the source of restored 
happiness to mismated couples. 

I am not going to enter into contention with this 
injudicious judge. I wish merely to put the question 
to all lovers of truth: Why is it that when some 
anomalous divine or court official makes a statement 
more or less contrary to the general tenets of morality, 
such a statement invariably receives prominence in the 
press; whereas the pronouncements of recognized 
authorities on the question, among clergy and laity, 
reiterated in season and out of season, are never given 
a line of type in these same newspapers? If the answer 
is that newspapers give what the people want, let us 
ask just who are they that constitute “the people.” 


Congregational Worship 


The movement to bring the Catholic laity to a closer 
participation in the liturgy is gaining ground more and 
more. Everyone recognizes that for the whole con- 
gregation to say the same prayers as the priest—either 
in Latin or, through translations, in their own lan- 
guage—and for the congregation to sing the ordinary 
parts of the Mass and of other services, is the ideal 
state of affairs which existed in the first ages of the 
Church, and one which should be striven after now. 
Congregational singing, at least of hymns at Low Mass 
and at Benediction, is the first step that should be taken. 
There is no more beautiful nor more Catholic practice 
than this. It is, moreover, one of the most proper re- 
alizations of the words of Our Lord: “Where there 
are two or three gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” It is united prayer that 
most certainly pierces the clouds. 


Words! Words! 


I read recently the description of a Catholic funeral 
service on a battlefield of the war. Among other de- 
tails, the writer spoke of “the sonorous platitudes of 
the ritual.” Now, I admit that “sonorous platitudes” 
makes a grand mouthful, but let us hear Webster’s 
definition of “platitude.” It is “a thought or remark 
which is flat, dull, trite, or weak.” Does this writer 
mean to call those divinely inspired words of the funer- 
al ritual—for most of them are from Holy Scripture— 
flat, dull, trite, or weak? If so, then all mere human 
language is worse than flat, dull, trite, or weak. No 
one with the least sense of the grand or poetic could 
use such language of our ritual. 


No Proof 


Spiritism has recently been given an airing that in 
no way enhances its glory in the claims which it puts 
forth. About a year ago the “Scientific American” 
offered $2,500 to the first medium who could satisfac- 
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torily produce the phenomena which Spiritism claims 
to produce. J. Malcolm Bird, the editor himself, made 
a series of investigations for eleven months throughout 
Europe and America, finding, however, on all sides and 
among the most famous mediums nothing but decep- 
tion, trickery, and fraud,—effects produced which 
skilled sleight-of-hand magicians find little difficulty in 
reproducing by natural means. 

Still, even though the so-called communication with 
the dead, and other effects, be brought about by natural 
means, spiritism is nevertheless extremely dangerous, 
because by attending a séance one directly or indirectly 
places oneself in the hands of Satan, one embraces that 
form of religion which spiritism has come to be, and 
sins against faith in striving to go beyond nature con- 
trary to the will of God and without His intervention, 


Send a Few Copies to America 


A manifesto in large letters, signed by the Cardinal 
Vicar, has been placed at the entrance of the churches 
in the city of Rome. It reads as follows: “Women must 
enter the house of God covered and not with the neck 
bared. Immodesty in dress, always and everywhere 
blameworthy, offends the holiness of the temple, ex- 
cludes from the Eucharistic table, scandalizes the faith- 
ful, and provokes the terrible chastisements of God.” 


Books for Prisoners 


An appeal for reading matter has been made for the 
prisoners in the Atlantic pentitentiary. There are some 
2,600 men there and they are obliged to spend long 
hours in their cells with nothing to do but brood over 
their fate. Catholics are urged to send them good books, 
especially fiction, to help them pass this weary time. 
Address the books to Rev. Thos. P. Hayden, Catholic 
Caplain, U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Vocation Talks 


FATHER NoRsERT, O. S. B. 


A New Year’s Thought 


From many a pulpit on New Year’s Day is heard the 
sad but inevitable truth that another milestone has 
been passed on our pilgrimage through life. Like to 
the passage of a bird through the air, or of a ship on 
the waters of the deep, the year of 1923 has vanished 
from our lives and there is no one in the world who 
can do so much as point out its path. We may have 
fifty more years to live on earth,—but as life is so un- 
certain, who can assure us that we shall be alive at the 
end of this current year? How would I stand judg- 
ment, were I called at this moment before the throne 
of the Almighty to give an account? Has my past life 
been in accord with the will of God? Am I walking 
on a road that will surely lead me to Heaven or am I 
treading a path full of dangers, leading to eternal per- 
dition? What vocation in life shall I choose in which 
to insure my salvation? Such thoughts as these are 
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‘very appropriately suited to the consideration of the 
young on New Year’s Day. 


SERIOUS THOUGHT A STEPPING STONE 


The realization of the shortness of life and the length 
of eternity has often led young men to decide to lead 
a life consecrated in the service of God. Though one 
may be blessed with the years of a nonagenarian, still 
a review of such a long life, void of any special efforts 
pursuant of eternal salvation, must be the occasion on 
a deathbed of serious fear and anxiety. If we measure 
life with eternity, it immediately dwindles to a mere 
nothing. “O vanity of vanities and all is vanity,” 
except loving God and serving Him faithfully. The 
thought of the emptiness of worldly things and of the 
end of man has induced many a young man to mend 
his ways, to enter the ranks of the priesthood, to 
become a member of a religious order, or to sacrifice 
his life in the salvation of the neglected souls in heathen 
lands. And what thoughts of sacrifice and ambition 
do these considerations kindle in you, young reader? 


MAKING THE BREAK 


It may often happen that a boy thinks of consecrat- 
ing himself in an especial way to the service of God, 
but the step seems to be of such gigantic proportions 
that it stifles the willingness of spirit. While the dig- 
nity of the priesthood is so great as to transcend all 
earthly glory and renown, still the actual steps required 
for becoming a priest or a religious are just as natural 
and common as would be required for entering many 
of the secular professions. One should not look to the 
difficulty to be overcome in preparation for the priest- 
hood or the religious state, for if one has moral charac- 
ter, good health, and intelligence, God will undoubtedly 
supply the willing soul with whatever else is necessary. 
The simple path to follow is to decide prudently one’s 
vocation in life and then set about it at once to carry 
out the decision. Where there is a will, there is generally 
also a way. 


Frailties 
ANNA WHITELAW 


As through the market place of life in wanderings lone, 

My tortuous path, of hidden curves and winding lane, 

Reveals at times a glimpse of far-off dazzling throne, 

That shimmering goal all mortals crave and seek to 
gain; 

But ere with eager steps would wing toward that happy 
light, 

My trail is barred by foe, not grim of cruel trend, 

Nor hardship of the climb obstruct and halt my flight, 

But frailties of heart, a loved touch—a friend. 


Shall perishable clay for ever more prevail? 
Throughout the journey long the soul to weakness bend? 
Or shall the faltering spirit, its agony avail 

At the final reckoning with Him? 

Who'll understand? 


Pilgrims to Rome and Heaven 


A Second Century Poem in Five Songs 
Dom HuGH BEvENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 


Song the Fifth: Soter and the Church Militant 


“They were tempted, they were put to death by the sword, 
they wandered about in sheepskins, in goatskins; of whom the 
world was not worthy; wandering in deserts, in mountains and 
in dens, and in caves of the earth.’-—Hebrews II. 


Bright with the glitter of fast-melting snow 
And of its rich lime treasures, bared to view, 
Where here and there the tufted pine trees failed, 
Soracte stood, by zephyrs unsubdued 
Tho’ narrowly invested at its base, 
Where gaped a quarry. Here the wretched slaves— 
Long since all dead, and questing wealth elsewhere 
Their masters—had cut in the sloping bank 
Hollows for shelter from the sudden storm 
And midday burning heat. Such refuge found 
Soter and deacons twain who faithfully 
Eased at their best the Pope revered. Each day 
One hied him to the Tiber’s bank where with 
Most sudden sweep the gurgling river bends, 
And there a space he tarried fruitlessly. 
On the fourth day a traveller he spied 
Of well-known fashion. Him with joy he led 
Unto the Pontiff. After greetings fair, 
“Caius, beloved prsebyter,” spake Soter, 
“How fare the brethren, whom more gladly I 
Had stayed till death to comfort?” 

“To the Lord 
Have they been gathered,” Caius said, the while 
He crossed himself devoutly. “One and all 
Held on the glorious course unto the end. 
Amid my joy and grief I laboured long 
To see and note how each had made profession, 
Writ down straight way by the deft scriveners; 
Nor vain my striving, for behold this roll 
Beareth true copy, with such heading as 
May Christians aid in the long later years.* 
“What time the champions of Idolatry 
Prevailed in their ill course, edicts went forth 
Unmerciful against the holy Christians 
In towns and villages, that they be forced 
To pour libations to the idols vain. 
Men saintly were arrested and traduced 
Before the Roman prefect Rusticus. 
To whom from the tribunal spake he thus: 


Rusticus (to Justin). 


Before all else reverence thou the gods 
And due obedience show the Emperors! 


JUSTIN. 
No accusation or reproach avails 


* The following is a rhythmic, but perfectly literal render- 
ing of the genuine Greek Acts of St. Justin and Companions. 
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Against us for heeding the ordinance 
Of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


RuSTICUS. 


Say what be 
The doctrines Thou dost hold. 


JUSTIN. 
All doctrines I 
In sooth have sought to master; but in fine 
To the Christians’ true doctrines I adhered, 
Tho’ teachers false give them no countenance. 
RustTICcus. 
Such teaching, wretched man, dost countenance? 
JUSTIN. 
Aye, do I, since a principle most true 
Is here my warrant. 
RUSTICUS. 
What this principle? 
JUSTIN. 
A principle of faith whereby we serve 
The Christians’ God, whom we hold from all time 
The one Creator of all things, both seen 
And eke unseen, and Jesus Christ our Lord 
The Son of God, Who also was foretold 
As coming herald of salvation to 
The race of man, preceptor of a creed 
Lofty. But, mere man as I am, I wot 
My words scarce ought of Godhead infinite 
Can voice aright, prophetic gift alone 
Can here avail; e’en as ’twas prophecy 
Did hail the coming of this Son of God. 
Long since the prophets spake, as well I know. 


RUSTICUS. 
Where is it you assemble? 


JUSTIN. 
Wheresoe’er 
We can, or fitting deem. For thinkest thou 
We all assemble in the selfsame place? 
Not so, for not by place is circumscribed 
The Christians’ God, rather invisible 
He fills the heavens and earth and everywhere 
Is by the faithful honoured and adored. 
RUSTICUS. 
Say out where you assemble, in what place 
Thou gatherest thy pupils. 
JUSTIN. 
Nigh the house 
Of Martin, near the Baths of Timothy; 
Tho’ this my second sojourning at Rome, 
Scarce know I other meeting place than this 
If anyone were minded to come to me, 
I made him sharer in the Words of truth. 
RUSTICUS. 
A Christian then thou art? 
JUSTIN. 
Christian am I. 
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Rusticus (to Charito). 
What say’st thou, Charito? 


CHARITO. 
By gift divine 
A Christian am I. 
Rusticus (to Evelpistus). 
And what sayest thou? 
EVELPISTUS. 
A slave of Caesar I, and Christian too; 
Made free by Christ and sharer of like hope, 
Thanks to Christ’s grace. 
Rusticus (to Hierax). 
A Christian thou as well? 
HIERAX. 
Truly a Christian I, for the same God 
I honour and adore. 
RvusTICUs. 
Was it Justin 
Did make you Christians? 
HIERAX. 
I long since have been, 
And will bide ever. 
PAEON. 
Christian too am L 
RUuSTICcus. 
Who was thy teacher? 
PAEON. 


From our parents we 
Acquired this noble faith. 


EVELPISTUS. 
Justin’s discourse 
I gladly heeded, yet I too have learnt 
From parents mine to be a Christian. 
RUSTICUS. 
Where be thy parents? 
EVELPISTUS. 


Cappadocia 
Is their home land. 


Rusticus (to Hierax). 
Thy parents, where are they? 
HIERAX. 
Our Father true is Christ, and faith in Him 
Our mother is; but earthly parents mine 
Have died, and hither from Iconium 
Of Phrygia am I come. 
Rusticus (to Liberianus). 
And what say’st thou? 
Art thou a Christian, and dost eke refuse 
All acts of piety unto the gods? 
LIBERIANUS. 
Christian am I also, I adore 
And serve the one true God. 
Rusticus (to Justin). 


Thou who art called 
Learned and thinkest thou dost know true lore, 
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Give heed—if thou be scourged and then thy head 
Be smitten off, hast thou full persuasion 
Of rising to the skies? 
JUSTIN. 
It is my hope 
That if these pains I suffer, such reward 
Granted would be to me; for well I know 
That those who have so lived will keep the grace 
Divine, until the whole world be consumed. 
RustTIcus. 


Dost then suppose that, rising to the skies, 
Some guerdon will be thine? 


JUSTIN. 
Nay, not suppose, 
But well I know it as most certain. 


RUSTICUS. 
. Truce! 
Let us to business, and with due despatch 
daintly resolve to sacrifice unto 
The gods! 
JUSTIN. 
No rightly-minded man will turn 
From piety unto impiety. 
RUuSTICUs. 
Unless ye do obey, tortured shalt be 
And mercilessly. 
JUSTIN. 
*Tis our one desire 
To endure saving anguish for the sake 
Of Jesus Christ Our Lord, for this will gain 
Salvation for us and firm confidence 
Before the universal and more dread 
Tribunal of Our Lord and Saviour. 
THE OTHER MARTYRS. 
Do 
E’en as thou wilt! For we are Christians 
And unto idols will not sacrifice. 
Rusticus (passing sentence). 
Let those who have refused to sacrifice 
Unto the gods, nor heeded the command 
Of Caesar, be with scourges rent and led 
Forth so that, as the laws provide, 
They pay for their transgression with their heads. 


The holy martyrs, glorifying God, 

Went to the place accustomed, where their heads 

Were stricken off, and they their martyrdom 

Completed in their Saviour’s testimony. 

But of the faithful some their bodies took 

In secret thence and buried in a place 

Befitting,—with assistance of the grace 

Of Our Lord Jesus Christ, glory to Whom 

Be there for ever and for aye. Amen. 
(Explicit.) 

“Such was the noble end of those we loved, 

Father revered,” quoth Caius, “and therefore 

Due sacrifice of praise to Christ we made.” 
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“Amen,” spake Soter, “meetly have ye done; 
And if my voice doth sound something of grief 
’Tis that these caves forefend me lest I sing 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’ and the rites 

Of offerings august accomplish.—Yet, 

As I bethink me, will the purpose brave 

Of Hierax, with messages from Greece, 

Then have been vain most utterly? No word 
Of fervent love from Denis hath availed 

To comfort me in this dire languishment?” 
“Not so,” quoth Caius, “God all-provident 

Hath yet again His mercy proven towards us. 
For lo! made fast within the garments white, 
Of which for scourging he had been despoiled, 
These tattered scrolls I found secured. Most sweet 
Their wording to my heart, as eke to thine, 

If thou wilt heed my utterance thereof. 


* “For this practice has prevailed with you from 
the very beginning to do good to all the brethren in 
every way, and to send succour to many churches in 
every city. Thus refreshing the needy in their want 
and furnishing necessaries to the brethren condemned 
to the mines, ye preserve, as true Romans, the tradi- 
tional custom of the Romans. The which has not 
only been preserved by Blessed Soter, your Bishop, 
but also increase, as he has, not only furnished sup- 
plies to the saints, but also encouraged the brethren 
that came from abroad with blissful converse, show- 
ing himself to each a most loving Father.” 


“Alas!” cried Soter, “thus indeed would I 
Have greeted Hierax. But canst ought else 
Decipher from the half-burnt parchment-scroll?” 
“Certes, most reverend Soter, well it seems 
Thy letter reached him safely; thus he says: 


‘Today have we kept the Lord’s holy day, whereon 
we read your epistle. The which we shall ever read 
to our great profit, as we do in the case of the earlier 
letter Clement wrote us.’ 


“And of thy counsels Denis further writes: 


‘Thus you also, thro’ this exhortation, have mingled 
the flourishing growths of the faith planted at Rome 
and Corinth by Peter and Paul. For the twain did 
plant us at Corinth, teaching us jointly; and eke in 
Italy they taught the selfsame doctrine, and laid down 
their lives for the faith about the same time.’” 


“Praised be the Lord,” spake Soter, “unity 
Even as Christ had prayed for, clearly reigns 
Over all realms evangelized, despite 

Chance heretics who strive to mar our love.” 
“Denis hath suffered at their hands as well, 
For this the wording of the fragment last. 


“Some brethren desiring me to write epistles, I did 
so, and these the apostles of Satan have made replete 
(Continued on page 286) 


* These are the only fragments extant.—(Euseb. Hist. II. 
and IV.) 
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A Winsome Smile 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. 8S. B. 


t was Epiphany, or Little Christmas, as the 

feast of the Three Holy Kings is sometimes 
called. A blinding snowstorm was raging out 
of doors. Supper was over and the Tessons 
were gathered in the library before the blazing 
hearth. The children were anticipating a pleas- 
ant romp on the floor before night prayers. 
Laying down his paper and removing his glass- 
es, Mr. Tesson asked who remembered the text 
of Father Gilbert’s sermon that morning? 

“I do, Daddy,” spoke up little Beatrice. 
“When Father Gilbert started his piece, he said: 
‘We seed a star.’” 

Paul immediately puck- 
ered up his lips and, turn- 
ing his head in ridicule, 
mimicked his sister, draw- 
ling out: “ ‘Started his 
piece’ and ‘seed a star.’ 
Whoever heard the like?” 

“Paul!” was sufficient 
warning from the father. 

“Now since Paul is such 
a wiseacre,” suggested Mr. 
Tesson, “let him tell us 
Father Gilbert’s text.” 

“IT surely ought to re- 
member that,” was the 
quick reply, “for Sister 
Edith made us write an es- 
say on those very words 
one day last week.” 

“You haven’t yet told us 
what they were.” 

“Oh! ‘we have seen His 
star in the Orient and we 
have.come to adore Him.’ ” 

“Very well. What was 
the explanation?” 

“Why the star winked at 
the three kings in China 
or somewhere in there. They took their 
camels and went first to Jerusalem, where they 
lost the star. But there they heard that a new 
king was to be born at Bethlehem. So they 
started out for Bethlehem. When they got out 
of the city limits (of Jerusalem) the star came 
back. At Bethlehem they found Jesus and gave 
Him some gold, some incense like we Mass 
servers use, and something else called myrrh, 
I believe.” 

“Yes, yes, I see you are either giving us part 
of your essay or you are making up Father Gil- 
bert’s sermon as you go along. What Father 
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Gilbert said was this: “The Magi probably 
came from Persia, a distance of somewhere be- 
tween 1000 and 1200 miles. It is likely that 
these Magi were familiar with the great proph- 
ecies concerning the Savior. At any rate the 
Hebrew tradition regarding the future coming 
of the Messias was rather widespread. Then, 
too, even in the Roman Empire there was a gen- 
eral unrest and expectation of a golden age or 
a deliverer. Besides, there must have been 
some special divine revelation whereby the Ma- 
gi knew that the star meant the birth of a king 
and that this king was God.’ 

“Then Father Gilbert 
showed what great faith 
and love the Magi pos- 
sessed. ‘For,’ said he, 
‘whilst every one else was 
silent about the revelation, 
they believed it, and when 
they found the Christ Child 
in such humble circum- 
stances, they fell down and 
adored Him. As to their 
love it was sympathetic 
and hence drew them to 
Christ; it made them serv- 
ants of Christ as they 
proved by their adoration; 
it made them bring their 
gifts to Christ. When peo- 
ple love each other they like 
to make presents to each 
other. Some of the Fathers 
say that gold was offered 
because Christ was a king; 
myrrh, which is used to em- 
balm, because He was to 
suffer and die; incense, be- 
‘cause He was God whose 
worship is expressed by the 
burning of incense.” 

“Daddy,” burst out Beatrice again. 

“What is it, my dear?” 

“Didn’t Father Gilbert say that the Jesus 
Baby smiled?” 

“Yes, he said, ‘He must have smiled on the 
Magi.’ But he added, ‘He will also smile on us, 
if we, like the Magi, follow the star.’ ” 

“Oh, that star is gone long ago,” corrected 
Paul. 

“TI see that you did not pay close attention,” 
retorted Mr. Tesson. “Father Gilbert explained 
very nicely how our faith is like such a star 
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which leads us to the church where, after get- 
ting within the city limits of Bethlehem, as 
you perhaps would say, we Lave before us the 
actual twinkling of the star of the sanctuary 
lamp. It bids us, too, to fall down, to adore, 
and to offer our gifts.” 

“But, papa,” interrupted Miriam, “would Je- 
sus want us to collect gold, buy incense and 
myrrh and bring it all to the church?” 

“No. As Father Gilbert said, we can offer 
our gold, our money (you, even your pennies) 
to build new churches, for instance, in mission 
lands, or to decorate our own churches and 
chapels, and to adorn the altar and tabernacle. 
We can pay for candles or get nice cut flowers 
on feast days.” 

“That’s what I am going to do,” replied the 
happy child with great enthusiasm. “I am not 
going to buy any candy for a whole week and 
I am going to get a nice bouquet for the Christ 
Child in the tabernacle. That’ll be my gold.” 

“That’s very nice of you, Miriam,” encour- 
aged the father, “but don’t you remember that 
Father Gilbert said that we can offer up our 
gold also in another way? Our gold is our 
love, our heart. ‘Child give Me thy heart,’ 
Jesus says. Now we prove to Him that we 
want to give Him the gold of our hearts if we 
like to be with Him and often visit Him. Then 
our myrrh is our mortification. So when you 
promise Him that you won’t eat any candy for 
a whole week you mortify yourself and that is 
your myrrh. The incense is our prayer. There- 
fore, when you pray devoutly before the altar, 
your words rise up to Him from your heart and 
your lips like the smoke of the incense of the 
Sunday Benediction.” 

“Daddy,” asked little Beatrice, who could not 
forget the smile, “did Jesus ever smile on you?” 

“Well, according to Father Gilbert’s explana- 
tion, yes. For he said that every gift which the 
Christ Child makes, or every favor which He 
bestows from the altar, is a smile. I am just 
going to tell you now what Carl Regnilsne said 
to me as we left the church.” 

“TI wish Carl would change that unpronounce- 
able name of his,” pouted Paul. “I simply can’t 
get it. It’s a fright.” ; 

“Don’t worry about his name. Listen to 
what he told me: ‘Christ in the tabernacle 
surely smiled on me one day when I was in 
service during the war. One particular morn- 
ing I felt the loss of home surroundings and 
home comfort most keenly. I had such a spell 
of the ‘blues’ that I left everything lie and 
‘went to seek relief from the tabernacle. I had 
been before the Blessed Sacrament for some 
time when I remembered that my bunk was 
still in total disorder. Had this fact been found 
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out by the authorities it might have meant 
guardhouse for me. I hastened back to make 
my bed, but I found it already made and every- 
thing in tiptop shape. What had happened? 
A fellow ‘buddie’ saw me pray and had pity 
on me. He made my bed that I might not be 
punished. Oh, how I felt relieved. The Christ 
of the Blessed Sacrament smiled on me by a 
double smile. He took away my ‘blues’ and 
kept me from the guardhouse.’ ” 

“Papa, that wasn’t a real smile,” said Miri- 
am who had been all attention. “In school last 
week Father Gilbert told us of a real smile that 
the Christ Child gave to a woman. Oh, it was 
a nice story.” 

“Tell it, Mirie,” begged Beatrice. 

“Why Father Gilbert said it just like this: 
‘One day a poor Catholic woman was about to 
enter a church. She was met by an old, Meth- 
odist lady. The Catholic said to her: “Would 
you like to come into our church?’ ‘Yes,’ she 
replied, ‘I should be so glad to see what it is 
like, for I have never set my foot into one of 
your churches.’ 

“It was about time for the Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament to be given. When it 
was all over, the Methodist lady said: ‘What 
a charming Child that was on the table this 
evening!’ 

“*A child?’ asked the Catholic. “There was 
no child on the altar.’ 

“Oh yes, there was!’ exclaimed the Prot- 
estant quickly. ‘Didn’t you see when the gen- 
tleman with the shining thing on his shoulders 
opened the door of the little cupboard on the 
table that a charming Child came out? He 
smiled at me and I smiled at Him and said to 
Him: O sweet lovely Infant. Thy mother has 
every right to be proud of Thee. Then a little 
boy rang the bell and every one bowed low. But 
I did not bow my head. I held mine up so that 
I could look at the beautiful Child. The gentle- 
man who was standing near the table put the 
Child into the little cupboard and I said to my- 
self: what a shame, to put it into the cupboard, 
I am afraid it will smother. I was angry. I 
felt like running and snatching the poor little 
Infant out of the gentleman’s arms to prevent 
Him from being stifled.’ 

“Now the Catholic woman, when she heard 
these words, offered to call a priest. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
replied the Protestant, ‘for the smile of that 
Child has gained my heart to your religion.’ 

“They reentered the church and met the 
priest. After hearing the story from the Prot- 
estant, he felt convinced that she had really 
seen the Savior under the form of a little In- 
fant. Not long after that the woman became a 
Catholic.” 
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“Well, well, Miriam, that is really interest- 
ing,” commented Mr. Tesson. “I am glad you 
remember the story so well. And what has 
Beatrice to say now?” 

“The next time I go to church I am going to 
smile at Him too. Maybe He’ll smile back at 
me,” she replied most seriously. 

“We must not exactly expect that, for we 
have faith and from this faith we are certain 
of Christ’s presence. This woman, however, 
had not yet had the gift of faith. The smile 
of Jesus, so to say, gave it to her. As for us, 
we may be sure that as often as we visit Him, 
attend Mass and Benediction, and receive Holy 
Communion with a loving heart, He will really 
smile upon us even if we do not see it.” 


* * * * * 


When Mr. Tesson met Father Gilbert on the 
following morning, he told the priest how his 
children had repeated the sermon of the pre- 
vious day. The pastor was highly edified and 
expressed the wish that the Sunday sermon be 
made the subject of discussion in other family 
circles too. “Of course,” he added, “some peo- 
ple do that now but their object is to ‘rake the 
priest over the coals’ rather than to draw fruit 
from what was said.” 

“Father,” continued Mr. Tesson, “Miriam 
narrated at the same time the story of the In- 
fant’s smile as you related it in school.” 

“Did the child remember that?” 

“Yes, every bit of it.” 

“There you see how stories appeal to chil- 
dren.” 

“Why, to all of us, Father. But, to come to 
the point, I wish to ask you, is the account 
merely pious fiction or legend or is it a true 
happening?” 

“It seems to be a real fact, at least subjec- 
tively, in as far as the woman saw a smiling 
Child. The incident was given in a Eucharis- 
tic monthly of India for the year 1906. The 
editor says he has the narrative from a certain 
Father Cook himself to whom the Protestant 
explained her experience. The priest emphasiz- 
es the fact that the woman related the details 
in the most simple manner as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world; that she had 
never been to a Catholic church before, had 
not known one word of our dogmas, had had 
no love for Catholics, had always wished to live 
and die as a Protestant where, humanly speak- 
ing, lay all her interests. Under such circum- 
stances a mere imagination to have seen our 
Lord is less probable. At any rate this woman, 
whose prejudices and ties in life would have 
retained her in Protestantism, became a Catho- 
lic in spite of the persecution of her family, 
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and six months later she died a most edifying 
death. Her only answer to the attacks of her 
friends, who were all so opposed to her conver- 
sion, was: “The smile of the Infant gained my 
heart to Catholicism.’ ” 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass has always 
been offered for the faithful departed as well 
as for the living. “It was not in vain,” says 
St. Chrysostom, “that the Apostles ordained 
a commemoration of the deceased in the Holy 
and Tremendous Mysteries. They were sensible 
of the benefits and advantages which comes to 
them from this practice.” 


The Wastes of the World 
M. E. HENRyY-RufFFIN, L. H. D. 


Oh! thou woful, wasteful world, 
Around thee lie thy treasures old; 
Wrecked and scattered, heartless hurled 
From high thrones they should uphold. 


Genius! Her lamp is all unlit, 

Broken at thy scornful feet: 

Lifting, while thou dost smiling sit, 
False lights, the darkness foul to meet. 


And love! The sacred chalice given 
To hearten all the weary way; 

From hands that oft to hold have striven 
By lust and brute power dashed away. 


And hope! The star on high uprisen, 
Now at thy feet a soulless stone; 

And as in darksome light-killed prison 
Voiceless and blind we sit alone. 


And faith! Thou jeerest as a fool 
And bidst it lie there, ’mid thy wrecks; 
Save where its semblance makes a toll 
For simple souls to lure and vex. 


And what hast thou, O wasteful world, 
To give for these thou hast despised? 
For light to ways with darkness furled? 
For cup by thirsty spirits prized? 


For faith, for hope, what canst thou place 
In empty, trembling, outstretched palms? 
O wasteful world! thou hast not grace 

To offer even beggars’ alms. 


And so thou sittest ’midst thy wrecks, 
Where anguished cries will not be stilled; 
The starving spirit thou dost vex 

That faints and ne’er again be filled. 


O woful, wasteful world of ours! 

A very Samson to tear down 

The temple treasures of our powers 
Thyself ’mid ruin, blind, babbling clown.. 
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Hills of Rest 


JOHN M. COONEY 


Chapter IV 


ILLIE Pat and Katharine Mitre had 

gone upstairs immediately after the 
pleasant little supper. It seems to be the way 
of women to make themselves cozy, if possible, 
for the pleasant business of exchanging confi- 
dences. But let us not deceive ourselves con- 
cerning Miss Willie Pat and Miss Katherine 
Mitre. Although they sit together chummily 
in Miss Willie Pat’s room, Miss Willie Pat is, 
at the moment, concealing from her best friend 
the very thing that is uppermost in her mind, 
the very thing which, she knew, would interest 
that friend deeply; for Miss Willie Pat is mo- 
mentarily expecting the long hoped-for arrival 
of her brother, Philip. 

Throughout all his wanderings, Philip had 
not neglected his correspondence with her,—a 
correspondence, not frequent and not always 
satisfactory, but regular. Regularly he had 
sent little messages to Katherine Mitre also, 
although he never wrote to her. Regularly he 
had promised his sister that he would return 
home as soon as he could, and by that he meant, 
as soon as he had regained his full self-respect, 
and full confidence that thereafter he could keep 
it. His latest letter, received a few days ago, 
announced that he was coming. Willie Pat 
wrote him at once; she could not do otherwise 
in her joy,—and told him she would not meet 
him at the train, that she preferred to see him 
first at home. He must reach home not later 
than eight o’clock. Then she planned the two- 
sided surprise of having Katherine Mitre with 
her to greet him. And so Katherine had not 
a thought of the tumult growing, as the hour 
approached, in the mind of her friend. When 
the hour had come and gone, Willie Pat became 
uneasy, anxious and depressed by turns. When 
the suspense had become unbearable, she hur- 
ried alone downstairs to the telephone to call 
up Mr. Carter, the station agent, and the 
Colonel at the hotel. Mr. Carter had not seen 
Philip get off the train, but then Mr. Carter 
had been busy with many things while the train 
came and went, and could very easily have 
failed to notice him. The Colonel had not seen 
him about the hotel. No one at the hotel had 


mentioned his arrival, as many surely would 
have mentioned it, had they seen him. The 
Colonel thought he could not possibly have ar- 
rived. Several other friends in town felt sure 
he could not have come, else they would have 
known of it. Some of them, in fact, had been 


at the train, but none had seen him coming 
away from the station. 

Willie Pat returned slowly up the stairs to 
her friend, disappointed, crushed, a picture of 
worry and wretchedness, unable to restrain her 
secret or her tears any longer. 

“I was so happy at the thought of his com- 
ing,” she sobbed on her friend’s shoulder, “‘only 
now to be so disappointed! And I had planned 
to have you here so that you both would have 
a big surprise and would see each other al- 
most first.” 

“Don’t mind, honey,” soothed Katherine. “No 
doubt something happened at the last minute 
to prevent his getting started from Chicago. 
You will hear an explanation in the morning, 
and then who knows but that he may be here 
by this time tomorrow night? Let us just get 
it off our minds and go to bed early. The 
storm is nearly over, and the quiet rain on the 
roof will put us to sleep before we have talked 
half enough. I feel just certain that he will 
be home tomorrow night.” 

Willie Pat was so worried and depressed that 
she was glad to retire to hide her misgivings 
and to forget her wretchedness. WhatKatherine 
Mitre felt, we do not know; but she seemed 
happier, more animated, more vivacious, as 
Willie Pat became more silent and depressed; 
and, in these widely different moods, the two 
friends soon fell into slumbers that lasted the 
whole night through. 

Willie Pat awoke in the morning from a 
dream in which, at the moment, someone was 
knocking at her door. No one was at the door; 
the knocking was that of a woodpecker tapping 
in the great oak tree that shaded her window 
from the morning sun. The clear call of a robin 
from farther down the slope insisted that she 
arise; the low plaint of a dove from the wood- 
land beyond the tobacco field sounded dreary 
as though the day were already old. Then, 
right outside her window, sang out the mocking 
bird. From one glorious strain to another he 
passed quickly as though no single song could 
tell the sheer joy he felt in living. Willie Pat 
was entranced. From childhood she had loved 
the mocking bird best of all singers. This one, 
making the sky ring, as he perched upon the 
topmost twig of the giant oak, was surely, 
—— Willie Pat, a worthy rival of the sky- 

ark. 


“All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud,” 
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she quoted, and lay perfectly still to catch 
every note. But the song abruptly ended, and, 
in its stead, Willie Pat heard the low purring 
of the motor of her machine. The new man 
was faithful and competent, she thought to her- 
self. It must be nearly breakfast time. Willie 
Pat went to the window and threw open the 
blinds. It was a glorious morning such as fol- 
lows only a night of storm, and Willie Pat was 
one to appreciate its beauty, and would now 
have delighted in its freshness and radiance 
were not her attention attracted by the unusual 
spectacle of the new man running, head up and 
chest out, with swift and regular strides down 
the road toward the gate. She watched him 
until he crossed the branch and entered the 
cabin. Then she called her friend Katherine 
and, when she heard the breakfast bell, looked 
out the window again to see whether the occu- 
pant of the cabin were coming up the slope. 
No moving object was in sight, but, just as she 
was about to turn away, she saw him step out 
of the cabin door, and then she started toward 
the breakfast room, pleased. 

At breakfast, the little company of three oc- 
cupied the same places as on the evening be- 
fore, the two girls looking fresh as roses after 
their peaceful sleep, but Danny, despite his 
morning exercise, appearing haggard and 
worn. He had missed his morning plunge in 
the pool, for the thought of the unfortunate 
Simkins took away all relish for the water, 
and, despite his pleasure in company, to him 
charming, he appeared preoccupied as well as 
worn. His altered appearance did not escape 
the notice of Willie Pat, who inquired politely 
how he had slept. Danny admitted that he 
had not slept well, and made a favorable im- 
pression upon his young employer by saying 
no more about it. Instead, he directed her at- 
tention to the car. He had coaxed the engine 
to run, but he feared it would not run long. 
He thought a new distributor would have to 
be put in, and suggested that she have the car 
looked over while she was in town. 

“Why, then,” objected Willie Pat, “I am 
afraid to start to town init. Suppose it should 
let down on the way?” 

“I think,” replied Danny, “that it will get 
you safely to town, and back again, for that 
matter; but it should have attention at once, 
as there will be trouble until you have a new 
distributor.” 

“But suppose it should stop with Katherine 
and myself on the road! What could we do? 
ow you had better come with us and 

ive.” 

Danny felt a sudden glow of pleasure, but he 
gave no hint of it in his reply; for he thought 
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of Philip Armstrong waiting in the cabin, and 
answered dully: 

“TI cannot go this morning.” 

“Surely there is no farm work you can do 
after the soaking rain. This seems to be the 
very morning you could most conveniently go.” 

“No, I cannot go this morning,” repeated 
Danny, and his tone was so dull that it sounded 
chilling. Then his face flushed, and he added 
in a manner less cold: 


“T should like to go with you but I cannot.” 
Katherine Mitre looked somewhat anxiously, 
first at her friend and then at the stranger. 
Willie Pat looked first at Danny and then at 
her friend. 

“Katherine,” she said, just as if Danny was 
not present, “we had better start at once. It 
may require some time for Mr. Johnson to re- 
pair the car.” 

Danny started at the name of Johnson, but 
he looked up from his plate only to see the two 
girls leaving the table in silence and to follow 
them with his eyes as they walked in silence 
out of the room. A few minutes later, Miss 
Willie Pat at the wheel, the girls were coasting 
down the avenue. A quarter of an hour later 
they were stepping out of the car before Colo- 
nel Mitre’s door. Willie Pat had many things 
to do in town that day. There was shopping; 
—it would take much time. Then, if possible, 
she wished to find another hand or two for the 
farm. She wished to inquire further about her 
brother’s arrival, and she wished to have the 
car repaired. This last should be attended to 
first of all. She called up the garage, and, 
when a man came, instructed him to tell Mr. 
Johnson that she wanted the work done at 
once. Then she left Katherine Mitre and went 
directly about her business. 

When Willie Pat returned to the Colonel’s 
house at about four in the afternoon, she was 
tired and dispirited. Her shopping had been 
unsatisfactory ; her search for help on the farm 
had been a disappointment; her inquiries 
among intimate friends concerning her brother 
had resulted in nothing, and her telegram di- 
rected to his address in Chicago,—Mr. Carter 
had told her,—could not be delivered to him 
as he was no longer there. She wished long- 
ingly that her father and brother were home, 
for she felt so helpless and so very much alone. 
The only aid in her material difficulties, the on- 
ly help upon which she had a right to depend, 
was Danny’s,—was the new farmhand’s,—and 
he would do nothing for her but his required 
duties, for which she paid. Had he not refused 


cher the small favor of driving her to town, and 


refused so indifferently as not even to offer a 
reason for his refusal? He was impossible. 
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She knew she should discharge him, and she 
thought she probably would; but, at the mo- 
ment, she felt that she had not the energy nor 
the courage for any additional trouble. She 
only wanted night to come so that she could 
be at home and forget, in sleep, her unac- 
countable depression. She was about to call 
up the garage when the Colonel’s ’phone rang. 
The call was from the garage and was for her. 
It was Johnson speaking, and he informed her 
that his mechanics said it was impossible to 
get the car repaired that day as a necessary 
part would have to be brought from the city. 
They had already sent the order for it. 

“But I want to get home right away,” remon- 
strated Willie Pat. 

“Let me take you home,—in a new car that 
has just come in. It has never been used yet. 
I’d like for you to ride in it first.” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Willie Pat pleasantly; 
“T’ll just go home in my own car. You can send 
it around as it is, right away, can you not?” 

“Your car is all apart, and we could not 
possibly get it together again before tomorrow. 
We'll have the new part by that time. You 
had better let me take you home. I’m going 
out that way anyhow, and I might as well take 
you. Besides, I have something to tell you.” 

“Well, then, come right away,” consented 
Willie Pat though her tone was uncertain and 
her countenance not untroubled. 

In a very few minutes Johnson’s car glided 
to the curb before Colonel Mitre’s door, and 
Willie Pat, not wishing Johnson to come in, 
bade Katherine a hasty good-by and hurried 
out. Katherine Mitre looked thoughtfully after 
the car as it disappeared down the street rapid- 
ly, but she thought how few minutes after all 
it would be before Willie Pat would reach 
home. But, as he left the edge of town, John- 
son slowed down, and it was fully five o’clock 
when he left Willie Pat at her own door. Al- 
though she did not ask him in and he did not 
offer to leave his seat at the wheel, he was 
evidently loth to go. Willie Pat, her cheeks 
ruddy from her drive in the fresh air,—or was 
it, perhaps, from pleasure?—had removed her 
hat from her shapely head and, while catching 
up a fine lock that strayed across her cheek, 
smiled pleasantly as she stood upon the porch, 
listening to her escort and looking at him with 
light dancing in her cool grey eyes. But John- 
son drove the smile from her lips and the color 
from her cheek and the light from her eyes with 
a simple question: 

“Where is Philip?” 

“Why, he hasn’t come,” replied Willie Pat 
without hesitation, but in a tone so altered that 
Johnson looked at her hard. 
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“What was the matter?” he asked her. 

“T don’t know at all. You remember, I told 
you at the dance that he was to come last night; 
but he did not get in, and I have not heard from 
him. I went to the post office while in town 
today, hoping to find a letter from him, but 
there was none.” 

If Willie Pat looked sober, even distressed, 
Johnson certainly looked puzzled. His admira- 
tion,—or more,—for Willie Pat; his sympathy, 
such as it was, for her evident distress; his 
congenial suspicion of others’ motives,—even of 
those who had his liking,—and his habitual 
concealment of his own motives, combined now 
to keep him silent. 

“I thought he should have got home last 
night,” he remarked quietly after a moment, 
and then promptly, but without haste, put the 
car in motion and called good-by. 

It may not be easy to understand the motives 
or the character of such a man as Johnson, 
but let us try. To begin with, he belonged to 
a family, intelligent, strong and successful, but 
also egotistical, coarse and vindictive, and, in 
point of family traits, Johnson ran true to 
type. This family did not, in neighborhood 
estimation, rank among the highest socially, 
but they were excluded from affairs only which 
were very particular, small and quiet. Our 
acquaintance was a Johnson throughout, and 
the worst characteristics of his nature had been 
accentuated by his misspent years. By the 
irony of fate, the two human beings who, he 
thought, meant most in his life,—for he sure- 
ly hated the one and thought, at least, that he 
loved the other,—were brother and sister. 
Johnson could still turn livid with passion at 
the recollection of his pummeling at the hands 
of Philip Armstrong. His craving for ven- 
geance was not one jot diminished by his suc- 
cess in making a deserter of Philip and enmesh- 
ing him again in the toils of drink. Neither did 
his infatuation for Willie Pat, and his apparent 
willingness to be her slave, soften in the least 
his unreasoning and implacable hatred of Phil- 
ip; on the contrary, he himself thought at times 
that it was the greatest purpose of his life to 
humiliate the brother by winning the deepest 
affection of the sister. 

And now, as he drove away from the door, 
this feeling of vengeance was uppermost, and 
with it was elation at the thought that its 
gratification was nearer now than ever before. 
For Willie Pat had unquestionably enjoyed the 
ride with him in the new car, and Philip Arm- 
strong was nearer within the reach of his arm; 
he was a deserter, and he was back home; 
Johnson had seen him at the station with his 


own eyes. 
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And now, as he slowed down in order to 
open the gate, it occurred to him that Philip 
Armstrong might be hiding away in the cabin. 
The man Simkins had taken him in charge 
right at the station, and Simkins had not re- 
turned to work yet. He was probably in the 
cabin with Philip, and both were probably 
drunk. He would see for himself. 

Stopping the car, he quickly crossed the 
branch, reached the cabin, and looked boldly 
in at the door. There sat a young man whom 
he had never before seen. 

“Who are you?” he demanded of Danny, for 
Danny it was. 

“I am the new man here. 
two days ago.” 

“Have you seen two men around here today? 
I am looking for them.” 

“No, I have not seen any two men about 
here. What do you want with them?” 


I was hired just 


“One of them works at my garage, and I- 


need him there at once. He may be hiding in 
that loft. I’ll go up and see.” 

“Why should your man hide in my loft?” 
demanded Danny, incredulous, and blocking 
Johnson’s way in the middle of the room. 

“Stand aside, fellow,” ordered Johnson, “and 
don’t make yourself any trouble. I’m just go- 
ing to look in the loft. If I do not find Sim- 
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kins, there will be no harm done you, at any 
rate.” 

But Danny did not stand aside. Instead, he 
squared himself in Johnson’s way, and said: 

“You get out of this room, and get off this 
place or—” 

The sentence was not finished because John- 
son rushed upon him and, in spite of Danny’s 
clever and stubborn resistance, overpowered 
him with a smashing blow in the face that sent 
him sprawling upon the floor, stunned. In a 
second, Johnson was mounting the ladder to 
the loft. Half way up, however, he stopped 
suddenly at the crack of a pistol; for Danny 
had crawled to his washstand and seized the 
weapon, and was now covering him with it. 

“Come down off that ladder and leave this 
room at once, or I shoot to hit this time,” 
warned Danny through his teeth. Johnson 
looked as if he would come down and make an 
end of Danny. In the end, he descended and 
left the cabin quietly, without a word; and 
Danny, from the doorway, saw him disappear- 
ing in a cloud of dust, driving toward Duns- 
boro. When Danny turned back into the room, 
he was confronted by the pale, set face of 
Philip Armstrong. 


(To be continued) 


Why Art? 


HARRY W. FLANNERY 


Some persons have a habit of searching for 
the reason of things. Not content with the 
fact that red on Dorothy, who is a brunette, 
makes one smile on her and feel pleased, and 
that the same color on Katharyne, who is an 
auburn-haired girl, makes one grit the teeth 
and feel displeased, some persons would try to 
determine why red and black please in com- 
bination and red and red displease. One of 
those same persons would stop eating his ice 
cream to determine why he liked it and, when 
he had finished his mental surveys, the incon- 
siderate delicacy would be melted. That man 
has discovered that a very animal-like urge 
makes the sensational papers popular, and he 
has decided that the urge is detestable, not 
being rational, but oftentimes he is one of the 
many who, by their daily selection of a news- 


paper, encourage William Randolph H. to dole’ 


out great gobs of succulent suicides, delectable 
divorces, and choice crimes. Fortunately or 


unfortunately, there are not many of these 
individuals. They are few. 
Most of us like a thing and do not care at 


all as to the why. We like the odor of roses, 
we are gleeful over a sunset, we do not like the 
soporific sameness of Russian music, but we 
tap our toes and bounce our heads to the me- 
tallic moans of the jazzists. And for all of 
these likes and dislikes we are careless as to 
the reasons. With Mabel Sabre of If Winter 
Comes, we wonder what is the good of deci- 
phering the why. We like a thing, or we do 
not like it; what else can there be to it? “To 
Mabel there was nothing mysterious in birth, 
in living, or in death. She simply would not 
have understood had she been told that there 
was any mystery in these things. One was 
born, one lived, one died. What was there odd 
about it? Nor did she see anything mysterious 
in the intense preoccupation of an insect, or 
the astounding placidity of a primrose growing 
at the foot of a tree. An insect—you killed it. 
A flower—you plucked it. What’s the mys- 
tery?” 

If we are a Mabel and not one of the seekers 
for reasons, one of those with a sense of the 
mystery of things, it does seem a waste of 
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time to search for the causes of pleasures when 
we might be using the time for further en- 
joyments. To some of us, however, these 
mental excursions are pleasures in themselves. 
They are surely pleasures to some who cannot 
create the cause of a pleasure, but find intense 
enjoyment in it. To apply to these we might 
revise Shaw’s reflection to “Those who can, do: 
those who can’t criticize.” Most of the volumes 
on novels are written by men who cannot write 
novels, and most of the art reviews are written 
by men who cannot paint, for, perhaps, those 
who are interested in the mystery of things 
are of two kinds: those who do, and those who 
admire and criticize,—and those who do, do not 
tell us the reasons of their acts, except occa- 
sionally, because they are too busy doing. 


The most fundamental of all causes of mental 
excursions is art. It is the universal cause of 
rational joys and has bothered everyone of the 
intense individuals harrassed by the why’s. A 
consideration of the reasons why we delight in 
the beautiful, why we enjoy Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Corot’s land- 
scapes, the cathedral of Amiens, the symphonies 
of Beethoven, has occupied many minds. We 
know that these classics please and are called 
Art. But why Art? Many men have tried to 
tell us by defining it, and thus giving us a fun- 
damental from which to reason. 

Art is man added to nature, says the Latin 
thinker,—homo addetur naturae. Art is the 
best that has been known and thought in the 
world, says another sage. Others have had 
their brilliant say: Art is concealment of art; 
Art is eternal youth; Art is a spinal thrill; 
Art is nature seen through a temperament; 
Art is imitation of nature, the effort of the 
artist to reproduce nature. The artist sees 
readily through the veil of illusion. 

Art—the longing for what is not, for per- 
manency among change, for eternity among the 
temporal. 

But although there is much good in each of 
these definitions none of them is so precise that 
we can determine much by it. The exact St. 
Thomas came nearer to a true definition than 
any other thinker. He was less economical in 
his use of words, and prefaced his definition, 
every word of which is packed with meaning, 
by a lengthy discussion of the subject of beauty, 
te and art. He summarized it all by saying 

at: 

Beauty is that quality of a work whereby, 
on account of a happy coordination of its 
various parts, an ideal type to which it is re- 
lated, is given intense expression and made to 
excite admiration. 

He says that certain conditions are neces- 
sary to make a thing beautiful or artistic: 
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approximation to the perfect, as realized by 
the trained soul: order, proportion, harmony; 
clarity or splendor. 

St. Thomas supposes the inclusion of reason 
in the creation of art. Since man is a rational 
animal, this is not only naturally supposed, but 
naturally essential. The soul unleashed may 
do much, but it tends to be dangerous in its 
excesses. It makes the artist liable to insanity. 
At one time the genius was even confused with 
the insane man. Aristotle was guilty of this 
confusion. Inasmuch as some artists, the 
Romanticists particularly, do tend to emphasize 
the soul in the creation of art, they do tend to 
insanity because they tend to disregard reason. 
Some consider that the soul must be unleashed 
in order to create art, but the reasoning St. 
Thomas’ idea of the ideal is that it is a creation 
of the reasoning soul. He states the necessity 
of skill and trained talents, and as these are 
necessary in the creator, proportionate sym- 
pathy of realization of the creation by a be- 
holder, demands a proportionate education in 
the beautiful. The Philistine cannot find en- 
joyment in a sympathy concert, an Ibsen play, 
or a Rembrandt print. He pretends to like 
Shakespeare, but he never attends a presenta- 
tion.of Othello, although never missing the 
Follies; he pretends to like classical music, but 
he never pays to hear Kreisler, though attend- 
ing all the dances. He is one of those who 
“like village curs, bark when their fellows do.” 

The aesthete and the dilletante, however, in 
reflecting upon the meaning of Art must be 
remindful of another consideration. They must 
be impressed with the dignity of Art. Art is 
noble, possible of understanding to man alone 
among all creatures. It is eminent even of 
man’s powers for it brings man nearer God. 
Possible only to one possessed of a soul, it is 
dependent on the soul in which man mirrors 
his God. The purpose of the artist is to picture 
the beauties of creation, as his soul, the spiritu- 
al in him, tells him they should be. Like his 
Creator, who creates perfection from a perfect 
idea, he strives to create perfection, infinite 
beauty according to his idea of it. Though 
nature in its post-created state lacks something 
of the perfect, the artist hopes to be able to 
present nature as near perfection as his soul, 
hindered by its union with an imperfect human 
form, will permit. In so far as the artist sub- 
ordinates Brother Ass to the Ass’ master, the 
soul, in so far can the artist better approach 


-perfection and most glorious Art. 


From this the seeker of reasons may be satis- 
fied to some extent at least, and he may decide 
that Dorothy in red is more pleasing than 
Katharyne in red because Dorothy better ap- 
proximates the perfect in harmony, and Boo- 
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ma’s Velvet Ice Cream pleases more than Dine’s 
Imperial Ice Cream Blocks because Booma has 
a better sense of the art of making ice cream. 
I become a bit ridiculous in my comparisons 
here, but my meagre opinion is, however, that 
in some sense, there is art in any work in which 
a man can produce something by intense de- 
votion to his work, be the man a manufacturer 
of ice cream blocks or a painter of landscapes. 

That settled, in so far as possible, the spirit- 
ual being impossible of absolute reduction to 
reason, we can smack our lips over the cold 
morsels and feast our eyes on delightful Doro- 
thy in her red evening dress without need to 
interrupt our sensual pleasures further for the 
while. 


Benedictine Saints 


Sr. M. R. 


HE feasts of the Benedictine saints run like 
a golden thread through the four seasons 
of the year. 

The three opening months of every new year 
bring with them the feast of four of the 
principal saints. January 15, the feast of St. 
Maur—Maurus, in Latin—the very first dis- 
ciple of St. Benedict, who was led as a young 
boy by his father Eutychius to be brought up 
under the eye of that great moulder of charac- 
ter whose psychology is unsurpassed even at 
the present time. 

February 10 is the feast of St. Scholastica, 
twin sister of St. Benedict and, in a manner, co- 
foundress with him. While he organized his 
twelve first monasteries for men, she gave his 
rule to nuns. Much in the same way that St. 
Jane Francis de Chantal is considered the co- 
foundress of the Visitation Order, which re- 
gards St. Francis de Sales as its true founder, 
is St. Scholastica the foundress of Benedictine 
nuns. Scholastica, the most lovable, spirited, 
delightful of saints, is not as well known as, 
for example, St. Gertrude, whose “Prayers of 
St. Gertrude” and her still more mystical 
“Exercises” have made her familiar in many 
homes. : 

March 21 ushers in the feast of St. Benedict 
himself :—that Saint of the wide, all-embracing 
spirit, interested and concerned for the fate 
and welfare of every human being. It may not 
be out of place to mention that the medal of St. 
Benedict has a power of curing or preserving 
from contagion, cattle or other animals, when 
it is placed on or near them. Any Benedictine 
or Cistercian will readily bless these medals 
and many secular priests now can do so. 

Of course, March 12 was the feast of St. 
Gregory the Great, the Benedictine pope, the 





first monk to ascend the Chair of St. Peter; the 
breviary calls him aptly: Pater Urbis, Orbis 
deliciae, the Father of the City (Rome), the de- 
light of the world. It is from dear St. Gregory 
that we know most of the details of other Ben- 
edictine saints: one day he was found sitting 
downcast and dejected by his secretary, Peter. 
He asked the Pontiff the cause of his despond- 
ency, and Gregory answered that when he 
called to mind the peaceful days he had spent 
as a monk, and “his boat sailed over a tranquil 
sea,” and contrasted those times with the pres- 
ent, “and his vessel being” tossed about on a 
tempestuous sea of worldly affairs and scarce 
could he discern when he looked backwards the 
shore he had left, “his spirit ofttimes grew 
sad within him. Then with the sympathy of 
a true friend, Peter lets him pursue his line of 
thought and inquires about those past, happy 
days: what follows are the narratives now 
known as “The Dialogues of St. Gregory.” In 
them the life and career of St. Benedict, the 
training of Maurus, the last meeting of St. 
Benedict and St. Scholastica are set forth with 
cinematograph clearness making studies of 
saints which perhaps«for simplicity and por- 
trayal of character have never been surpassed. 

One or two of these pictures must suflice 
here. Gregory wants to show St. Maur as “an 
obedient monk”; it may sound simple enough 
to do what one is told, but the selflessness of 
true, life-long obedience is rare: to be as ready 
to be employed as a brother in sweeping the 
yard at Monte Cassino or to ascend the Papal 
Chair, to do any work with the particular per- 
fection which it demands and yet to be ready to 
drop the work at any moment for another quite 
the opposite, is a strength rarely met with in 
human nature—for work begun for God often 
ends for self. 

To return from this digression to St. Greg- 
ory’s narratives. It is a busy day and all at 
the monastery of Subiaco are at their work 
in the house or in the fields. Placid, a small 
boy of about seven, takes his little boat to the 
lake to float it on the water. The toy boat is 
carried out of reach, and the little boy wades 
in after it and is immediately out of his depth 
in the lake. St. Benedict is in his cell, and calls 
loudly to the monk, Maur, that he must run 
quickly; the boy, Placid, has fallen into the 
water, and is being quickly carried down the 
stream. Hearing the command, Maur drops 
on one knee for his father’s blessing, and with 
the “speed of obedience” runs, as he is bidden, 
to where he sees the head of the boy above the 
swirling waters. Together they return, but 
when Maur touches dry land again he looks 
back and discovers that, all unknowing, he hadi 
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been walking on the waters: “The command 
of the master and the perfect work of the dis- 
ciple speeding together, so sweet to men, was 
pleasing also to God.” Maur attributes the 
miracle to his father’s blessing, and he was 
right—at least, according to Placid. It is quite 
in keeping with the mind of the great saint to 
manifest the power of God in him, not by some 
signal sign in the sight of nations, but simply 
to rescue a little boy who had tumbled into the 
lake when sailing his toy vessel. 

The last meeting of St. Benedict and St. 
Scholastica is thus described by Gregory :— 
“Scholastica, the sister of most Blessed Father 
Benedict, who was dedicated by him to God 
from her earliest years, kept the custom of com- 
ing to see him once yearly. To meet her, the 
man of God went down to a house on the prop- 
erty of the monastery, not far from the gates. 
On the day in question, she came, as was her 
wont, and her venerable brother with his dis- 
ciples went down to the meeting place. All day 
long they spent in the praises of God (i. e., 
saying the Divine Office) and in converse on 
holy things, and at evening they took their meal 
together. Whilst they sat at table still en- 
grossed in holy talk, the night growing darker 
and the hour later, the same nun sister asked 
him saying, ‘I want you not to leave me all 
this night, that until morning dawns we may 
speak over the joys of heavenly life.’ To whom 
he made answer: “What is it that you ask, 
my sister? I could not possibly think of re- 
maining out of the monastery all night.” Such 
was then the serenity of the air that not a 
cloud appeared in the sky. When the holy nun 
heard her brother’s refusal, having clasped the 
fingers of her hand, she bent over the table 
and bowed her head into her hands, about to 
ask the Omnipotent God. When she raised her 
head so great a storm of thunder and lightning 
and such torrential rain burst from the sky 
that neither the holy Benedict nor the Brothers 
who were with him could put foot outside the 
door of the place they were in. The holy nun 
bending her head on her hands shed on the table 
a flood of tears by which she drew a cloudless 
sky toa downpour. Straightway on the prayer 
followed the downpour, and they so coincided 
that the thunder was booming even as she lift- 
ed her head from the table. 

“Then the man of God, amidst the thunders 
and lightning and inundations of rain, began 
to complain: ‘May God Almighty forgive you, 
sister. What is it you have done!’ Her an- 
swer was: ‘I asked you, you did not care to hear 
me; I asked God and He has heard me. Go 
now, if you can, and leave me and return to 
your monastery.’ But he who could not go 
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from the place, and who did not remain of his 
own accord, had to remain against his will. 
And so through the night they sat, and by their 
holy discussion on the spiritual life they delight- 
ed one another. 

“The next day Scholastica went back to her 
cell, and the man of God to his monastery. But, 
behold, three days after, standing in his cell 
he raised his eyes to heaven and saw the soul 
of this same sister, gone forth from the body, 
penetrating the secrets of heaven in the form of 
a dove.” 

The monk who comments on the episodes 
related above gives the reason why Scholastica 
had her way with God rather than her brother: 
“Because,” he says, “she loved her brother more 
than he loved her, and ‘God is Love,’ so she was 
able to do more who loved more.” 

On May 27 is kept the passing of the scholar- 
monk, Bede. Of him the old chronicler says: 
He always read, he always wrote, he always 
taught, he always prayed, i. e., he did so much 
of each occupation in itself that it seemed im- 
possible he should have time for another. Yet 
Bede was the most punctual of the whole mon- 
astery of Yarrow to the duties of community 
life: he never absented himself from the Of- 
fice, and someone remarking this to him was 
answered: “If I were to stay away from the 
Office, the Angels in the choir, seeing my stall 
empty, would say, ‘But where is Bede?’” He 
died as the Vespers of the feast of the Ascen- 
sion were being sung, at these words: “O 
King of glory, Lord of armies, Who hast today 
triumphed, leave us not orphans.” 

July 11, the great feast of St. Benedict, 
brings him whose motto was peace, whose aim 
was peace, whose life was peace, into touch 
with us again; he well knew that no lasting, 
solid work is done unless the doors abound in 
peace. As his feast of March 21 comes during 
Lent, the festive festivity is kept in July. 

On August 20th we are met by the ascetic 
figure of St. Bernard; he it was who saved the 
Cistercian or Citeaux branch of the Benedic- 
tine Order when it was on the verge of ex- 
tinction. What Catholic does not know his 
beautiful hymn to the Holy Name, “Jesus, the 
only thought of Thee, with sweetness fills,” 
etc. 

October 5 recalls us to St. Placid, the erst- 
while saved from drowning: destiny marked 
him out for another fate and he became the 
first martyr of the Benedictine Order. 

When the gloomy days of November remind 
us that another year is about to die, All Saints 
of the Order come, on the 13th, with a ray of 
sunshine; a glorious crowd—Popes, bishops, 


abbesses, confessors, virgins, martyrs—Chirst- 
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like they are “anointed with the oil of glad- 
ness above their fellows.” 

Four days after, on the 17th, is the feast of 
St. Gertrude the Great; great in action, great 
in contemplation; moderns would call her 
many-sided, but her greatest greatness is the 
greatness of her love. Although ruling over a 
mediaeval abbey with prudence and foresight 
for forty years, from the time she was thirty 
until her seventieth year, she was so preoccu- 
pied with the object of her love oftentimes at 
table that she knew not what she was eating. 
All in distress or want went to her. One harvest 
the farmers were in great trouble, and, as 
usual, appealed to her, the continued rain was 
spoiling the crops, and unless the weather 
cleared they were ruined. The Abbess was dis- 
tressed and poured forth the cause of her trou- 
ble before her Lord, and refused to be comfort- 
ed until He sent fair weather. 

On the 1st of December, the closing month of 
the year, our attention is not inaptly called to 
the English Benedictines martyred under Hen- 
ry VIII—four monks and three abbots. These 
abbots, of Glastonbury, Reading, and Colches- 
ter, maintained the papal, against the royal, 
supremacy at the most terrible crisis in the 
history of religion in England. To the sons of 
the great-souled Benedict compromise was im- 
possible; and not less by their glorious deaths 
than by their heroic stand during life did they 
uphold fearlessly in the eyes of their country- 
men the rights of the Holy See. 


Grandma’s Adventure 


Lucy LINCOLN MONTGOMERY 


“NI O, dear,” said Grandma, as Gertrude dis- 
played an old-fashioned gown of buff de- 
laine, sprigged with rosebuds and made in the 
quaint style of half a century ago. “There are 
plenty of others you may have for your play, 
in the old blue chest in the attic.” 

“Is there a story about this?” pleaded Ger- 
trude, as the old lady took the dress tenderly 
from her. 

“Yes, dear, the story of an adventure I had 
the first time I went to Boston. Would you like 
to hear it?” she smiled. 

“Oh, oh! wouldn’t I!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
her eyes sparkling. 

Just then Grandpa came in. “Eudora!” he 
cried, drawing his wife to him in a tender em- 
brace while her cheeks flushed like a girl’s. 

Gertrude’s heart thrilled as the old eyes 
looked love into each other, and she slipped 
quietly away. 

That night Grandma came to her room and, 
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sitting in the moonlight, began: “I was asked 
to be bridesmaid at Cousin Sally’s wedding. My 
folks were terribly afraid to have me go to 
Boston alone in the cars, but they finally con- 
sented, and they gave me as pretty an outfit 
as could be bought in Brownfield. Sally had 
written that Stephen’s cousin Jerome, of Chi- 
cago, was to be best man, and my mind was full 
of the wild dreams and fancies of a simple 
country girl of eighteen who had never been 
away from home. 

All the family, and neighbors too, warned me 
of the possible perils of the journey. I was to 
speak to no one, accept no attentions, and hold 
on tightly to my belongings. 

Tales of unwary maids, tricked of their mon- 
ey by designing villians in the garb of respec- 
tability, were poured into my ears, so that when 
the day came to start, I took my seat in the car, 
feeling that every passenger was a pickpocket 
in disguise. 

This impression wore off somewhat under the 
pleasant chatter of an elderly woman opposite 
me and an occasional encouraging smile from 
the conductor in whose care I had been placed, 
so that I really began to enjoy the journey. 

When we reached Presstown, a tall man came 
into the car. “May I sit here?” he asked, 
taking the seat beside me, and not heeding my 
faint “No.” 

Instantly I was alert. Drawing closely into 
my corner, I sat rigid, and was watchful of 
every look or movement which might reveal the 
newcomer as an enemy. 

Presently he handed me a newspaper, which 
I refused. He asked if I would like the window 
opened. I coolly declined. These were the at- 
tentions against which I had been cautioned, 
and of which I must be wary. I thought I de- 
tected an amused smile as I shot a quick glance 
at the man. I turned my hot face to the win- 
dow. What would my parents think if they 
knew that their little girl was defending her- 
self, single-handed, against the intrigues of a 
knave in the guise of a gentleman? I deter- 
mined to resist every wile. 

Suddenly we shot into a tunnel. I thought 
of a silver dollar that father had dropped into 
my coat pocket the last minute “Ready for an 
emergency.” I put down my hand to secure 
the money, when it was instantly seized and 
held fast. 

Paralyzed with fear, I could neither move 
nor speak. In a few seconds we flashed out 
into the sunlight again, and I saw, with shame 
and horror, that I had put my hand into the 
pocket of my neighbor’s coat which had been 
thrown back, and laid on the seat between us. 
Looking very grave, he said, “I was deceived 
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by your appearance. I thought you a shy, in- 
nocent, little country girl, not a — thief.” 

He then warned me of the consequences 
which would follow if I continued such bold 
and wicked practices, and begged me to reform. 
Still I could not say a single word. I could not 
move. I sat dazed and helpless, feeling that 
I could never face anyone again. 

Evidently the gentleman thought me a hope- 
less case. He gave one sad look, gathered up 
his baggage and went into another car. 

Before we reached Boston, I was outwardly 
composed, although the stranger’s unjust 
charge burned into my very heart. 

Even when the merry band of cousins met 
and hurried me home it still lay a deadening 
weight upon me. They gave me no time to 
tell my tragic adventure, so excited and voluble 
were they over the wedding, the presents and 
the frolic on hand for that evening. 

“What will you wear tonight, Eudora?” 
Anne asked when they had exclaimed over my 
bridesmaid’s gown. 

“Oh, wear this lovely buff,” cried Sally, tak- 
ing it from my trunk. How dainty, with those 
flounces and velvet rosettes!’ 

So I was arrayed in the buff-sprigged gown, 
and hurried down. As I reached the foot of 
the stairs, the outer door was thrown open, 
and there stood the man who had accused me 
of trying to rob him! The girls flew toward 
him, laughing and shouting, and before I had 
time to think, Sally led him toward me, say- 
ing, ‘Eudora, this is Jerome Steele.’ ” 

“Oh, Grandma, how thrilling! What did you 
say?” gasped Gertrude. 

“All my fear and trouble seemed to melt 
right away,” resumed the old lady. “I felt 
perfectly calm, and I said what I had been 
wishing I had said ever since he had left the 
car, ‘I thought I put my hand into my own 
pocket.’ Jerome Steele looked into my eyes, 
then put his arms around me and kissed me, 
whispering ‘Can you ever forgive me, you dear 
little thing?’ ” 

“Then you explained,” beamed Gertrude. “I 
can imagine the excitement! How soon were 
you engaged?” 

“T really don’t know,” reflected Grandma. 
“We seemed to belong to each other from that 
moment. We were married the next spring.” 


I have such a craving after Communion that 
even if I had to walk barefooted through a road 
of fire, this pain would be nothing to me, com- 
pared to what the privation of this boon would 
be. Nothing gives me such a heartfelt joy as 
this Bread of Love.—St. Margaret Mary. 
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At the Hospital 
From the Diary of a Chaplain 
F. L. CAPELLAN 


TWO LITTLE PINAFORES 


N a country parish there lived’ two families, 

good neighbors and devout Catholics, with one 
child each. Both were little girls aged three. 
After a long illness the father of the one family 
died a poor man; the mother soon followed. 
As their child was now an orphan, the neigh- 
bor family adopted her. The two children 
were of the same size, the same age, and appar- 
ently of the same disposition. They loved each 
other dearly and grew up as sisters. They were 
dressed alike and treated alike. If one got a 
new hat or a dress, the other was sure to get 
the same. If at Christmas or on a birthday 
one received a present, the other also received 
one of the same value. People thought they 
were twin sisters and named them the two lit- 
tle Pinafores. They went to school hand in 
hand, received their first Holy Communion side 
by side, prayed together, played together, and 
romped in the innocence of children’s paradise. 
When they had grown up to be eighteen, they 
seemed to become thoughtful, though not seri- 
ous. At twenty, one of them entered the con- 
vent, but the orphan was married to an exem- 
plary Catholic young man, who brought his wife 
to the city to live. 

Two years later we find the young wife at 
the hospital. Three doctors were standing in 
the corridor not far from her room, speaking in 
an undertone, holding a consultation. Their 
patient was very sick. An obstruction inter- 
fered with the circulation. Besides, she was 
about to give birth to her first child. It was a 
serious case. The doctors decided to operate— 
the Caesarean section. The Sister in charge 
of the surgery asked the chaplain, who had to ' 
go to the chapel for services: 

“Father, what about baptism? The doctors 
say that in all probability the child will be 
dead; has been dead perhaps two days.” 

“Sister,” I said, “no matter how dead the 
child is, give it conditional baptism.” 

To all appearances the child was dead. It 
was laid aside and all attention was given to 
the mother. After a minute or so the child 
uttered a cry and then breathed its last. The 
Sister had baptized it. 

After some five days the little mother was 
well enough to talk. “Father,” she said, “I 
wish I could have kept that baby.” 

“Certainly, but you see the good God wanted 
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it and, as it had been baptized, took it to Him- 
self.” 

“Oh! was it? Then it’s all right.” 

She never mentioned the baby again. She 
knew it was in heaven. She was a very amia- 
ble patient, never moaning, never complaining, 
always seemed to be in union with God. Her 
greatest joy was to receive Holy Communion 
every day. When she had gained sufficient 
strength, she was taken home, but returned 
again for a minor operation. 

“I was sick all the time I was gone,” she re- 
marked when I came around. She bore her 
trial patiently, even cheerfully, and offered up 
all her sufferings to God. After five weeks she 
was well enough to be taken home again, where 
she lingered four weeks more. 

It was a beautiful summer evening. The 
scintillating rays of the setting sun streamed 
through the doors and windows and filled the 
room with a heavenly glow. The blessed can- 
dles were burning beside the crucifix on the 
little table. The priest had left scarcely an 
hour before. All was quiet in the room save the 
subdued tones of prayer by those kneeling about 
the bed. She lay there with eyes closed, scarce- 
ly breathing, calm in heavenly peace, the pic- 
ture of a saint. Every moment was expected 
to be her last. Suddenly she opened her eyes 
wide, raised herself up, stretched out her arms 
as if for an embrace, and cried out in an ec- 
stasy: “Oh, look at that beautiful child!” sank 
back onto her pillow and expired. Had her 
baby come down from God to conduct its mother 
to heaven? 

FIFTY YEARS 


“Would you like to go to confession?” the 
Sister ventured to ask an old man of 75, who 
had registered as Catholic when he was brought 
in to undergo an operation for locked bowels. 

“Oh! Sister!” he said with great emotion, 
“IT have not been to confession for fifty years,” 
and tears came to his eyes. 

“Well, don’t worry. I will ask the Rev. Chap- 
lain to come and see you. Here is a nice little 
prayer book.” 

The man had come to this country when he 
was quite a young lad, settled in a place where 
there was no Catholic church for many miles 
around, married out of the Church, worked 
hard to get along in this world, said his pray- 
ers occasionally, but never got nearer the 
Church, although he never became a Protestant 
and never lost hisFaith entirely. It is not always 
a misfortune when such a man meets with an 
accident or suddenly becomes very sick. It is 
often a blessing in disguise and the hand of 
God is plainly seen when such patients are 
brought to the hospital, either to die a good 
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death or to find their way back to God. When 
I went up to see this man, he was absorbed 
in his prayer book, the tears stealing down his 
cheeks. He was certainly well disposed. 

“I do not wish to disturb you now,” I said. 
“You are doing very well. I will see you after 
supper.” 

When I went up to see him again, he was 
not there. He had been taken to the surgery 
for an examination and the doctors found it 
necessary to operate at once. For several days 
he was in a very serious condition. I hoped 
and prayed that he might have the grace to go 
to confession. Fortunately he rallied after 
three days and improved little by little every 
day until after ten days he was able to walk. 
He made good use of his time, preparing him- 
self for the sacraments. One fine afternoon I 
took him into an unoccupied room where he told 
his story of fifty years. Who can describe the 
happiness of the soul reunited with God in 
heavenly peace. The next monrning he received 
Holy Communion in the chapel and after some 
days he went home a different man to begin a 
new life in the service of God. 


MAY THE DIVINE ASSISTANCE REMAIN ALWAYS 
WITH US 


She was a practical nurse, good in her pro- 
fession, and good otherwise, a perfect lady, but 
she had been brought up a strict Protestant. 
She was now engaged in a Catholic family 
where there was a suffering mother who lived 
a year and a half before death relieved her. 
The nurse remained with the family all this 
time and even six months longer to care for an 
invalid daughter. Nothing was ever said about 
religion. She had her own way whilst the mem- 
bers of the family, strictly religious, performed 
their prayers and other religious exercises open- 
ly and in a natural way. The priest often came 
and the mother received Holy Communion fre- 
quently. The nurse was respectful, but, coming 
from a bigoted family, always remained very 
distant in matters of religion. She performed 
her duty well, was courteous and friendly, and 
gradually became like a member of the family. 
The edges of prejudice seemed to wear off in 
the course of time and she began to feel more 
at home in this pious atmosphere. She accom- 
panied the invalid daughter to church, some- 
times to Mass and to other devotions, and once 
went alone to the opening of the May devotions, 
on which occasion the crowning of the Blessed 
Virgin took place with much ceremony. This 
made a great impression on her and, coming 
home, she related all the details with consider- 
able enthusiasm. 

After the mother died, the daughter was ad- 
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vised to spend the summer in Colorado. The 
nurse accompanied her. Every morning they 
attended Mass together and our nurse became 
quite familiar with the ceremonies and _ the 
prayers of the Church. She liked it and found 
it all natural. She became very devout, saying 
her prayers the Catholic way. She enjoyed 
everything Catholic. All was so different from 
the Protestant church, where everything 
seemed cold and barren, whilst in the Catholic 
Church all was aglow with light and life that 
filled the heart with a heavenly comfort. 

Some time after their return home, the 
nurse became sick unto death and had to be 
taken to the hospital. Her relatives, all bitter 
Protestants, tried to get her into any other 
than the Catholic hospital. There were four 
hospitals in the city; but, strange to say, they 
could not find a place anywhere else, so they 
had to bring her to the Sisters’ hospital. They 
stood guard, however, day and night to see that 
no Catholic influence should be exercised over 
her. The poor thing prayed for Divine assist- 
ance that the desire of her heart be fulfilled, 
that she might receive baptism in the Catholic 
Church. One morning when the early Mass in 
the chapel was ended, the Sister said: “Miss 
L.... is about to die and none of her relatives 
are in the room.” Immediately I went up and 
administered baptism. The Divine assistance 
was with her till the end. Twenty minutes 
later she winged her flight heavenward. 


THE END. 


Jerusalem’s Water Supply 
Dom LAMBERT NOLLE, O. S. B. 


People who take an interest in the holy places 
will know that the inhabitants of Jerusalem are 
to a large extent using rain water, which is 
stored in cisterns. There is no rain from March 
to November, so all the small rivers dry up; 
also the limestone, which forms the subsoil of 
the country, has so many caverns that even 
springs quickly disappear again if they are al- 
lowed to run their own way. The rain water 
is collected on the flat roofs and conducted to 
the cisterns. In the Catholic Seminary there 
is a big vault running underneath the church, 
which serves as a cistern. 

In Jerusalem there was always at least one 
spring, just below the Temple, which ran direct- 
ly into the valley of Josaphat, outside the town. 
But at a very early period a tunnel was cut 
through the rock, which led the water into a 
pool inside the city wall, so that it was available 
for the inhabitants. It is believed that this 
difficult and clever piece of engineering was 
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performed by the Jebusites before the time of 
David, and this is the chief reason why the site 
of the city of David is now sought for on the 
Ophel, a small spur below the Temple, but close 
to the pool of Siloa. The water of this spring, 
lying lower than the Temple, was not available 
for the latter, for pumping on a large scale was 
then impossible. So when Solomon needed a 
large supply for the many sacrifices, he made 
magnificent arrangements for this purpose. On 
the road to Hebron, six miles from Jerusalem 
and three from Bethlehem, there-are several 
springs, which fn his time may have formed a 
small brook, but part of the water ran off in 
subterranean channels. He collected the water 
in stone channels and stored them in three 
pools, each succeeding one lying lower than the 
other, and connected with each other. They 
still are called “Solomon’s Pools.” From the 
lowest of them a covered stone channel con- 
ducted the water along a mountain side, then 
down into a valley and finally up to a Temple 
area. This covered channel, which is tapped 
in a few places by shafts to supply drinking 
water to people along its course, is still in 
working order, as it was in Solomon’s time. 

But the English authorities, who under the 
Mandate are responsible for the health and 
well-being of the people since the last war, 
found the water supply of the Holy. City in- 
sufficient and also unsatisfactory, because the 
greater part of Jerusalem lies higher than the 
Temple area. The first step was to gather the 
water of the springs of Ain-Arub, some six 
miles further south from Solomon’s Pools, to 
connect them with Jerusalem by a pipe, and 
pump this new supply to a resevoir high enough 
to carry the water to every part of the town. 
So one can find in the different quarters tapped 
water pipes, which at certain hours are opened, 
so as to give a sufficient amount of wholesome 
drinking water to every family. 

Yet the problem is not quite solved. More 
water is still needed in Jerusalem for health 
and comfort; also in the two smaller towns 
lying between Solomon’s Pools and Jerusalem 
(Beitgiala and Bethlehem) there is no sufficient 
water supply. Therefore another pumping sta- 
tion was erected, viz., at Solomon’s Pool, and 
by an ingenious arrangement the available 
amount of water will be utilised to the best ad- 
vantage. 

By a lucky coincidence I came across the As- 
sistant Surveyor of Jerusalem, who gave me 
a permit for the staff and students of the Sem- 
inary to visit the installations at Solomon’s 
Pools. We left the Seminary at 3 p. m. and 
walked along the high road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron. Since seven in the morning the sun 
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had been burning from a cloudless sky, and, 
standing still high up, his heat beat down upon 
us as if it were August and not the end of 
October. We found the Clerk of Works, a Cath- 
olic from Malta,who spoke English to me,Italian 
to the other professors, and Arabic to our stu- 
dents. I learnt that his wife, who is still in 
Cairo on account of the scarcity of houses, be- 
longed to the clan of the O’Sullivans. He 
showed us first two subterranean chambers, 
dating from Solomon’s time, cut into the solid 
rock, each of them collecting the full amount 
of a big spring and conducting it underground 
to the upper pool, some hundred yards distant. 
The upper pool is formed by a strong and high 
dam thrown across the vailey, and thus forms 
the first store of water. All the sides are lined 
with solid masonry. A little lower down is the 
second and then the third pool, similarly con- 
structed, and also supplied with water by other 
springs, tapped on the mountain pool. Now a 
pair of large pumps, driven by paraffin engines, 
have been installed at the middle pool to lift the 
water to the pipe from Ain-Arub and in this 
way to make it available for all parts of the 
city, and not only for those below the level of 
the Temple area. 

But the installation of Solomon’s Pools has 
still another purpose. There is not much water 
needed in Jerusalem at night time, but a great 
deal in day time, and the reservoir near the 
city would not be large enough to contain all 
the water pumped into it during night. So part 
of the water pumped at night from the distant 
Ain-Arub is tapped and stored in Solomon’s 
Pools; and the next day both pumping stations 
will send a full supply of water to the whole 
city, and in the near future also to Bethlehem 
and Beitgiala. So a difficult problem concern- 
ing the health and comfort of many people has 
been happily settled in a comparatively water- 
less neighbourhood, and this very economically. 
For the pumps have before done service in 
supplying a now dismantled military camp near 
the canal of Suez, and as the pumps can be 
worked at the expense of 28 gallons of paraffin 
a day, the cost of working should not be very 
high. It is necessary to add that our students 
were very interested to see the installation.— 
Birmingham Catholic Magazine. 


The Divine Remedy 


Mrs. J. T. WHIPPLE 


“Trust perfectly in the grace which is offered you 
in the revelation of Jesus Christ.”—1 Peter 1:13. 


ESUS Christ came into the world to de- 
liver to mankind the divine plan of salva- 
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tion. He taught a definite doctrine comprising 
the saving principles upon which all society 
must rest for security here and eternal welfare 
hereafter. 

He came both to redeem and to teach. His 
message was enlightenment unto peace. His 
Gospel is the light shining unto a perfect day. 

Christ’s work is finished. On the bloody rood 
in dying accents He proclaimed, “It is consum- 
mated.” The mission for which He was sent 
by His heavenly Father, He fulfilled. “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me to do 
...-1 have manifested Thy name to the men 
whom Thou hast given me. ...the words which 
Thou gavest me I have given to them.”—John 
17 :4,6,8. 

If the world is sick today, it is not the fault 
of the Redeemer. He fully understood its 
plight and made ample provision for the rescue 
of society from the forces of evil arrayed 
against it. The trouble is not the lack of a 
remedy, but the want of using the one provided. 

Obedience to the Gospel of Christ is the 
world’s only hope. “For the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and injustice of those men that detain the 
truth of God in injustice.”—Rom. 1:18. 

Today if we would save humanity from the 
certain destruction to which it is heading, there 
must be a “pulling down of fortifications, de- 
stroying counsels, and every height that exalt- 
eth itself against the knowledge of God” and “a 
bringing into captivity of every understanding 
unto obedience in Christ.”—2 Cor. 10:4,5. 

“But have confidence I have overcome the 
world.”—John 16:33. 


Christ has not failed. The principles which 
He taught as the basis of morals for society are 
preserved intact in the world today as He guar- 
anteed they would be. .. . “and behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.”—Matth. 28:20. “But the word of the 
Lord endureth forever. And this is the word 
which by the Gospel hath been preached unto 
you.”—1 Peter 1:25. 

This is the hour of truth, of enlightenment 
unto universal peace. Humanity, aroused by 
the peril that confronts it, is turning to sober 
thought. We are beginning to analyze our po- 
sition, to seek honestly for the basic causes of 
our degeneration to the end that false systems, 
erroneous doctrines, vain philosophies, and 
every misleading cult and ’ism will be cleared 
away for the advance of truth. 

We are fast approaching the “times of re- 
freshment from the presence of the Lord” 
when truth in all its beauty will shine forth to 
the glory of those who have loved His coming. 

(Continued on page 281) 
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The Holy Grail 


The third of the panels that compose Edwin 
A. Abbey’s frieze decoration in the Boston 
Public Library is 


THE ROUND TABLE 


or “Galahad and the Siege Perilous.”’ This panel 
forms the most splendid representation of the 
entire series. It displays a great dramatic mo- 
ment, animate with a diversity of emotions. 
The magnificent spectacle invests the supreme 
interest of a supernatural event with the gor- 
geous array of a royal court. 

Galahad has been schooled in worldly wis- 
dom by Gurnemanz, and the youth now arrives 
at Camelot to take his. place at the Round Table 
within the grand hail where sits King Arthur 
with his knights. He is led by the mysterious 
figure of his ancestor, the first possessor of the 
Grail after its consecration by the spirit of 
Joseph, robed entirely in white, his head con- 
cealed. It is an awe-inspiring moment. Vari- 
ous emotions thrill the company,—awe, terror, 
curiosity, reverence, exultation. Sword-hilts, 
lifted high on every side, give the sign of the 


cross and portend the conflicts that are to be 


waged in its sacred cause. King Arthur, en- 
throned beside the table beneath a rich balda- 
chin, rises from his seat to receive the new 
knight and leader. Galahad advances with in- 
voluntary movement as though in the hands of 
destiny, all sense of self lost in his sense of the 
greatness of the moment. 

Before him is the Siege Perilous, fashioned 
by Merlin with his magic, “carven with strange 
figures; and in and out the figures, like a ser- 
pent, ran a scroll of letters in a tongue no man 
could read.” So related Percivale, in Tenny- 
son’s poem. “Perilous for good and ill,” said 


Merlin; “for there no man could sit but he 
should lose himself.” Merlin himself was lost, 
sitting in his own seat by misadvertence. Ten- 
nyson makes Galahad say, hearing of Merlin’s 
doom, “I, if I lose myself, I save myself.” And 
so here we see the gentle heroic youth lost to 
himself and saving himself for the noblest of 
ends. No better description could be given of 
the overpowering impression made by the mys- 
terious figure of Joseph of Arimathea, advanc- 
ing resistlessly, than is contained in the words 
of Mr. Henry Van Dyke: “The very sweep 
of the pale drapery is potent and majestic, like 
a visible call of destiny, and the form hidden 
by its folds has the dreadful force of the in- 
scrutable.” 

As Galahad draws near, undaunted, but with 
the reluctance of humility, with the shyness 
of boyhood, a great angelic figure lifts the red 
drapery, of the same fabric as Galahad’s man- 
tle, from the seat. Above the seat there ap- 
pears written in the air with letters of golden 
light the magical inscription: “Cy yert li 
sieges Galahad.” “This is Galahad’s seat” is 
the meaning. The great white wings of the 
Angel of the Grail brood over the spot,—a 
spiritual canopy that converts the Siege Peri- 
lous into a throne that complements, and sur- 
passes in glory, the throne of King Arthur 
adjacent. 

An immense choir of adoring angels encir- 
cles the vast space of the hall, whose huge di- 
mensions are indicated by the smallness of the 
figures of the knights seen in perspective on 
the thither side of the great round of the table. 
This angelic host is not visible to the company. 
Arrayed in close ranks, file above file, the 
angels stand in the air just above the heads of 
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the knights. The interlacing of their wings 
forms a pattern almost conventional in its rep- 
etition, enhancing the character of decorative 
design that the white splendor of the celestial 
visitors imparts to the magnificent painting. 
Intimate touches in the composition are those 
manifest in such a charming feature as that 
of the pretty page who kneels beside the king’s 
place, looking up with happy face and inquiring 
eyes, and in the humorous suggestion of the 
panic-stricken look of the jester hard by. 

Malory gives a circumstantial relation of the 
marvellous letters revealed upon the Siege Per- 
ileus. Perhaps Merlin’s undecipherable legend 
declared itself in this inscription. The king and 
his knights, coming to the hall for their feast 
found upon the Siege Perilous, newly written 
in letters of gold, “Four hundred winters and 
fifty-four accomplished after the passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ought this siege to be ful- 
filled.” It was the feast of Pentecost that they 
were celebrating; and Launcelot, accounting 
the term that passed, declared that it ought to 
be fulfilled that day. So they covered the siege 
with a cloth of silk until he should come that 
ought to achieve the adventure. 

The stately architecture of the great hall, so 


splendidly pictured by Tennyson, in this pic- 
ture is barely indicated by the gigantic pillars 


just seen on the left. Otherwise the angelic 
host conceals the walls, and itself supplies the 
element of decorative magnificence. In this 
scene the red robe of Galahad is held by a gir- 
dle of golden brown,—evidently that plaited 
for the young hero as a sword-belt by the fair 
young nun, Percivale’s sister, as related by 
Tennyson. 


(The Fourth Panel will appear next month) 


Hands 
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Shapely hands that artists fashion, 
Hands that work would spoil, 

Velvet hands that fire a passion, 
Hands of grimy toil, 

Mother hands so soft caressing, 
Hands of friend or foe,— 

All have waiting, ill or blessing 
Ready to bestow. 


Hands that build a beacon tower, 
Keepers of the light, 

Hands that hold within their power 
Scepters of the might; 

Hands in which great magic lingers,— 
None can quite compare 

With a fist of baby fingers 

Clutching future there! 
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The Divine Remedy 


(Continued from page 279) 


Preparatory to this great “day of Christ” we 
must see the destruction of all systems of un- 
righteousness, for “every plant which my heav- 
enly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted 
up.”—Matth. 15:13. 

The world needs a house cleaning. Society 
should be renovated and institutions relieved 
of the accumulated rubbish and clutter of 
wrong ideas, baseless and useless systems which 
have borne down on them for centuries. One 
writer says, “It is almost revolutionary to con- 
template what must be done to put the popular 
mind back on a basis of plain fact.” 

Today reasoning minds must work out a test 
of truth, apply it to all religion and scrap all 
that is not of truth. 

We should refrain from those philosophies 
which are “ever learning yet never attaining 
to the truth.” “Truth came through Jesus 
Christ.” We have His word that it was once 
and for all delivered. (Jude 1:3.) The Spir- 
it of Truth dwells in the living teaching body 
which Christ organized and commissioned to 
preach His Gospel. “The Spirit of Truth.... 
he shall abide with you and be in you.”—John 
14:16,17. And we must accept that truth in 
all its entirety; by rejecting any part of it, we 
admit the canker of error which in time will 
destroy every individual or institution which 
harbors it. 

Truth is advancing. The intellectual pros- 
pects of true Christianity were never more re- 
assuring than they are now under the pressure 
of historical criticism and the philosophy of 
organic evolution. “Modern science, once 
thought to be fatal to Christian truth, is turn- 
ing into its principal witness and supporter.” 

Today the light is breaking to many that 
have long sat in the eclipse of ignorance, error, 
and misconception. Proud minds are com- 
ing to see that evasions of truth, winking at 
error, and the rearing of lofty ideals on the 
sands of purely human policy is the sure method 
of collapse and ruin irretrievable. . 

The world is being shaken down to basic 
principles. A spirit of “fact-facing” is begin- 
ning to prevail where false logic had lost its 
significance. Conviction and simplicity are 
leading mankind back to that Faith and unity 
for which Christ prayed, and which was to 
prove the divinity of His mission. 

Thy word is truth. Father, I have given them 
Thy word. I pray that they all may be one.... 
that the world may believe that Thou hast sent 
me.—John 17 :8,17,21. 
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Turning the Tables 


E. R. 


HERE, there now, don’t cry any more,” 
and Mrs. Leyland pressed her arm more 
closely round the small boy’s neck, and fondly 
stroked the brown curls. “I can’t bear to hear 
you sobbing like that; tell me, dear, what has 
happened.” 

“Indeed, it wasn’t Des’ fault,” sobbed Reggie. 

“We were running across the croquet ground 
when I caught my foot in a hoop and went 
over, and I knocked down the stand, and smash 
went decanter and all the glasses. We were 
just trying to put things straight when Dad 
rode up the avenue, jumped off Flyaway, and 
tore over to where we were. Then he began 
to slash poor Des with his whip: I screamed, 
and Uncle Dick rushed up and caught his arm. 
Then we cut away. It’s a shame; Dad is al- 
ways banging at Des for nothing.” 

“Hush, Reggie, you mustn’t speak of your 
father in that way; it’s wrong, you know. 
Possibly he thought Des had done the mischief.” 

“He’s always thinking something wrong,” 
said Desmond, who had been standing at the 
window in sudden silence, and came over to his 
mother and sat down on the sofa beside her. 
“He hates me, I think. You love me much more 
than he does, though I am not your own child. 
It’s not my fault that I was born before Reggie; 
he -~ have the birthright if he wants it. I’m 
sure I—” 


Here Mrs. Leyland put her hand quietly over 


his mouth. “Of course I love you, dear: I 
promised your mother that I would take her 
place, and—” 

“You’ve kept your promise,” cried Des, giv- 
ing her a bear’s hug, “but father—,” here the 
gloomy frown returned and he pressed his lips 
closely together. 

“Oh, don’t look like that,” exclaimed his 
mother, “you make me think of your uncle 
Christopher !” 

“Whoever is he?” cried both the boys to- 
gether. “We never heard of him before.” 

Only too pleased to make a diversion, Mrs. 
Leyland replied: “No, you know Uncle Matt 
and Uncle Ned, but Christopher was never 
mentioned. He was the eldest. My father was 
very strict with his sons, and kept them close 
to their books. Christie was a gifted boy, full 
of fun and activity. He could not endure being 
kept in for hours, pouring over Virgil and 
Euripides when the ‘sky was bright and earth 
was gay.’ So after some violent scenes with my 
father, one day he disappeared and we never 
saw or heard of him again.” 


The boys looked at one another in surprise, 
then Reggie said: “Didn’t Grandpapa try to 
find him?” 

“Not at first; he thought he would return, 
or write, or do something. But no! pride and 
resentment had taken hold of him, and you 
know those passions have an iron grasp. Days 
passed away, then weeks, months, even years, 
but no Christopher. My father grew more and 
more depressed, took no interest in anything. 
At length we had to leave our beautiful home in 
Kerry, and not long after he died, leaving as 
legacy—the only one he had to leave—his full 
forgiveness to poor Christopher, if ever he re- 
turned. Then I married, and we came to live 
here in Kingstown.” 

For a few moments no one spoke, then Des- 
mond said: “So that is why Grannie wears 
black and is always saying her beads; I sup- 
pose she is praying for Uncle Christie to return. 
Do you think he ever will now, Mother?” 

“T always hope he may. If only he could suc- 
ceed in tracing our whereabouts. God is so 
good, prayer is always answered one way or 
another. We have His promise for that, but we 
must wait His hour in patience.” 

“How old would he be now?” asked Des- 
mond. 

“A little over fifty, I think. So you see, Des 
dear, if children have their troubles, parents 
have theirs too, and much heavier ones. Now 
cheer up, and remember your poor uncle Chris- 
tie.” 

Do what he would, Desmond could not rest 
that night. Sleep had flown from his eyelids, 
his brain was whirling with excited schemes. 
If Uncle Christopher was on the face of the 
earth, he could be found. Why should not he— 
Desmond—set out to seek him? “No one 
wants me here,” he thought, “Dad hates me 
because my mother’s property is settled on me, 
and he wants Reggie to have it. Well, if I 
never come back, he would have it, and much 
good may it do him! And if I do find Uncle, 
what a joy for Grannie. She would grow young 
again, and mother—how she would thank me! 
Perhaps even Dad might be brought to care 
for me a little.” 

The tempter kept turning these pictures be- 
fore his mind like a fascinating film. In vain 
his good angel strove to divert his thoughts 
into another channel; his desire to do some- 
thing great was too strong. And poor Desmond 
had yet to learn what is meant by self-control. 
He rose and looked at the time; it was just 
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half past four. The morning mail boat left 
for Holyhead at seven o’clock, so he had plenty 
of time. Then he counted his money, and found 
his little store amounted to five pounds and fif- 
teen shillings. He knew this was enough to 
take him to London, where he could hide and 
find something to do. Yes, he would do it. So 
he dressed quickly, put what was absolutely 
necessary into a hand bag, and then sat down to 
write to his mother. But when he began his 
letter, he broke down completely. Had he not 
better give it up? But he soon overcame his 
feelings, and the next moment he was writing: 
“Dearest Mother, 

“I am going to seek for Uncle Christie, for 
the love of you and Grannie. I trust in your 
prayers and Grannie’s to bring me safe back. 
I know Dad will be glad to get rid of‘me. 

Your loving son 
Des. 


+ * * ok * 
Boy WANTED 


Desmond stopped at the window and read the 
notice, then looked at the name over the door: 


James Byrne, Bookseller. 
“That looks well,” he thought, “he is sure to 


be Irish: I'll have a try.” 
door, he went in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Byrne.” 

“Good morning, Sir; what can I do for 

ou?” 

“It’s the other way about, I‘m thinking,” re- 
plied Desmond smiling. “What can J do for 
you? You want a boy,” and he pointed to the 
notice. 

Mr. Byrne looked him over in astonishment. 

“Well, you are not exactly the kind that would 
suit the job, I’m afraid.” 

“Why not? You want a boy: 
can’t you take me?” 

“Could you sweep the floor, dust the shelves, 
clean the windows, carry parcels, and serve the 
customers.” 

“Try me,” answered Des, “and if you don’t 
like me, you need not buy me,” and he laughed. 
Mr. Byrne laughed too; there was something 
contagious in the boy’s merriment. 

“Come, let’s see what the wife says,” and 
opening the door leading into the parlour, he 
called: “Molly, Molly! Here’s a young gent 
who wants me to take him for the shop. What 
do you think of him?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Byrne, surveying Des- 
mond critically, “I like the looks of him. He 
has never done much in that line, I should say, 
but nowadays, what with the war and the taxes, 
there’s many a one that drove in their motors 
looking for a job.” 

“True for you,” said her husband, “and after 


And opening the 


I’m a boy, so 
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all honest labour is no disgrace, when we re- 
member that the Eternal Wisdom worked as a 
carpenter. So let’s take him, in God’s name!” 

At this juncture the baby in Mrs. Byrne’s 
arms streched out its little hands to Desmond, 
and his cause was won! 

Breakfast was waiting on the table, and as 
they sat down the Byrnes crossed themselves 
and said grace. Des followed suit. 

“I see you are a Catholic,” remarked Mrs. 
Byrne in a pleased tone of voice. “May I ask 
your name?” 

“Christopher Fagan,” answered Desmond 
with unblushing mendacity, “but you might call 
me Christie for short, you know: Christopher 
is such a mouthful.” 

“Christopher Fagan,” repeated Mrs. Byrne, 
“Christopher Fagan; the name sounds famil- 
iar somehow: where did I hear it? Can’t re- 
member, but it will come presently. Have a 
slice of bacon? That’s right.” 

“I suppose you know a bit of Latin,” Mr. 
Byrne remarked. 

“T’ve been through Sallust and Virgil,” said 
Christie—for so we will now call him,—‘“and 
a little Greek, the books of Xenophon.” 


“Not too bad for a lad of fifteen; that’s 
about your age, I take it,” said Mr. Byrne. 

“T’ve got it,” broke in Mrs. Byrne excitedly. 
“T remember now, it was about ten years ago 
when I was a young girl in Kerry. A Mr. Chris- 
topher Fagan came there seeking his family 
who used to live at Heath Hall; he had been 
away over twenty years,—some quarrel with 
his father, people said. Sure it’s a dreadful 
thing when boys rebel against their parents. 
Have another drop of coffee, Jim?” 

“And did he find them?” asked Christie 
eagerly. 

“No, his father had just fretted the life out 
of him, and let everything go to rack and ruin. 
They had to sell the place when he died. One 
of the sons went to Australia, and the only 
daughter married a Mr. Lakeland, I think they 
called him—but how lake can be land is a puz- 
zle, sure, names are queer things. If you want 
to get to the half past eight Mass, Jim, it’s 
about time you started.” 

Jim rose at once, and took his eap. “Come 
along, Christie,” I belong to the League of 
Daily Mass, and you had better join up too.” 
And off they went. 

When they entered the church, Mass had 
already begun, so they slipped into the bench 
nearest the door and knelt down, and for the 
first time since he had left his father’s house, 
“Chris” felt at home. Oh, the peace, the rest, 
the happiness to be found in the Catholic 
Church! All over the world, go where you may, 
you will ever find the same altar, the same 
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tabernacle, the same Sacrifice and sacraments. 
“Surely there is no other nation having its God 
so nigh to them as our God is to us.” Oh 
thrice blessed gift of the true Faith! and yet, 
alas! there are to be found some who cast it 
aside as a jewel not worth the setting. The con- 
gregation was large for a week day,and Christie 
was surprised to see so many going to Holy 
Communion, including a number of little chil- 
dren. As he watched them returning from the 
rails with joined hands and bent heads, a vision 
of the tots at home came before him, and he 
felt a lump rising in his throat. But he gulped 
it down manfully, as he recalled to mind what 
he had just heard from Mrs. Byrne about his 
uncle. It was certainly a clue. He must be 


somewhere in the United Kingdom, and so could 
be found and he, Desmond, would find him. 


* x * + a 


Mrs. Forbes was seated in the drawing-room 
after lunch, knitting a jumper (that being the 
usual occupation of the ordinary female of the 
present day) when she heard her husband’s 
step on the stairs. As he entered the room, she 
looked up with an anxious inquiring gaze, which 
changed into a smile as he sat down beside her, 
saying in a bright cheerful tone: “Well, dear, 
it’s all most satisfactory. I interviewed both 
the doctor and the matron at the Home, and 
they agree that all Harry now requires is some- 
thing to give him a flip, so that he may desire 
to get about. In point of fact, it is the will 
power that needs exciting. They suggested 
that I should find him a companion of his own 
age, an active, intelligent lad, whose love for 
sports and amusements might act as a spur to 
our boy. They also recommended very specially 
sea bathing and all outdoor games.” 

“But where could we find a boy to suit?” 

“Well,” replied her husband. “I fancy I have 
come across the very one we need, and that in 
rather a curious way. On my way home, I 
called in at Byrne’s, the bookseller, about that 
copy of Silvio Pellico, and in the course of con- 
versation told him what I have been saying to 
you. ‘Do you know, Sir,’ he remarked, ‘I 
think I have the very lad that would suit you? 
He has been some months with me as assistant, 
and a finer well-educated young fellow would 
be hard to find. He is a good Catholic too, and 
quite above his position here.’ ‘How did you 
come by him?’ I asked. “There’s some family 
trouble, I fancy.’ Byrne replied. He is seeking 
for a missing uncle, a Christopher Fagan, and 
he has taken his name. To tell the truth, I’d 
be very glad to see him in better quarters, and 
out of London. I think the father’s severity, 
or dislike of the boy, was the cause of his leav- 
ing his home, though one would fancy any fath- 
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er would be proud of such a son.’ So, my dear, 
if you think well of it, we might call at Byrne’s 
tomorrow afternoon and see the boy.” 


“T shall be delighted,” answered Mrs. Forbes, 
“but have you said anything to Harry?” 

“Oh no. I should never dream of such a thing 
before consulting you. Where do you think 
would be the best place to go to, if young Fagan 
consents to come?” 

“What would you say to the Isle of Wight?” 
she asked. 

“Just the place! You women always hit off 
the right thing. I'll send a line to Father 
Placid at the Abbey to get us a place near the 
sea—a bungalow would be best for Harry. 
What do you think?” 

“I quite agree with you, and we could tell 
Harry a friend has asked us to take young 
— for a time, owing to some family trou- 

mr 

“Capital,” replied Mr. Forbes, “you always 
know so well how to manage. Now let’s have 
some tea, and tomorrow we will go down to 
Byrne’s and see the boy.” 


* * * * * 


Christie had been nothing loath to accept Mr. 
Forbes’ invitation. The latter impressed 
upon him that he was to be a kind of companion 
—tutor to Harry, and took him to be “rigged 
out” before starting for the Isle of Wight. The 
boys were soon friends, and the slight mystery 
hanging about Christie gave him an additional 
interest in Harry’s eyes. They spent hours on 
the beach, or rowing in their small boat, and 
little by little Harry’s health improved. He be- 
came intensely interested in the literary dis- 
cussions that took place between his father and 
Christie, and began to feel keenly his own want 
of knowledge of those subjects with which they 
seemed so familiar. Then Christie would bor- 
row books from the monks’ library, ‘and they 
would read and study together. So the weeks 
slipped by, and they were now far advanced in 
September. The gales had been on and had 
prevented all boating excursions for some days. 
Consequently the boys were greatly delighted 
when the wind went down and the sun shone 
once again on the surface of a quiet sea. Off 
they set in their small boat in high spirits which 
refused to be damped by the anxious looks and 
warning words of Mr. Forbes, as he bade them 
keep near the shore and be on the lookout for 
squalls. 

They had not gone far when their interest 
was caught by a passing steamer, and they 
went a good deal further out than usual, only 
noticing this when a sudden gust of wind 
caught the boat and the waves began to swell 
with extraordinary rapidity. Christie was row- 
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ing and grasped the situation in a moment. 

“Look here, Harry,” he said, “we are in for 
a tough job to get back. I can feel that the 
tide is against us, and there’s a squall coming 
on. I am going to pull for all I am worth, then 
when I’m done for you'll have to do your best 
till I get breath again—see?” 

“Right you are,” said Harry gaily, well 
pleased to be entrusted for once with the oars, 
and not in the least guessing at any danger. 
“Why, people seem to be getting excited on the 
beach, and are all starting out here!” 

But Chris made no reply. His face was set 
and every nerve strained as he tugged manfully 
at the oars. 

Mr. Forbes was at the water’s edge with sev- 
eral boatmen, watching the boys anxiously. 

“They’ll do it yet,” exclaimed a cheery voice 
beside him. 

“Oh, Father, I did not see you,” said Mr. 
Forbes, turning to find a priest in his religious 
habit at his elbow. 

“Yes, that boy Christie has fine pluck, so I 
don't think we need put out to help them, do 
you?” 

Even as he spoke, the boat seemed within 
hailing distance, but they little guessed how 
exhausted the rower had become. “Dare I let 
Harry try?” hethought; “he’s game, but he’s 
not fit for it. Perhaps I can stick it, just this 
last bit.” So the poor lad braced himself for 
a final effort. Alas! he had not counted on the 
difficulty of landing a boat on a shelving beach 
in such a tide. 

“Pull hard, lad, pull hard,” shouted a boat- 
man who was standing in the water ready to 
catch hold at the first chance. But Christie was 
inexperienced and utterly spent. Instead of 
coming in on the crest of a big wave, the boat 
touched the pebbles just as the next breaker 
curled angrily behind her, broke with terrific 
force, and sent her flying bottow upwards on 
to the beach. Harry jumped clear as she went 
over, but to the horror of the spectators, Chris 
lay jammed beneath the boat. It was but the 
work of a moment to free him, but he remained 
motionless and unconscious. 

“Tt’s his head that’s damaged,” said the monk 
gently as Mr. Forbes in speechless distress sup- 
ported the boy’s shoulders, while willing hands 
bore him tenderly to the house which was near. 
“Perhaps I can be of use, I know something of 
surgery.” 

“IT would be most grateful,” replied Mr. 
Forbes; “I hope it’s not serious? He’s not my 
own son, you know, but I love the lad.” 

“T hope so too, but a cut on the head is some- 
times a nasty thing: we must get him round. 


Here we are!” 
- * . +. +. + 
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Some time had elapsed since the accident; 
the injury had not proved as serious as had been 
at first anticipated, but Christie was an altered 
boy. It was Harry’s turn now to put the spur 
on, but all in vain. No effort he could make— 
and he was a devoted companion—could rouse 
Chris from his despondency. He would lie for 
hours gazing over the sea, as though longing 
for the restless waves to bear him away to some 
distant land, never to return. At last Mr. Forbes 
grew uneasy and consulted Father Placid. 

“You see, Father, we must return to London 
next week. I had intended sending Harry to 
college, and taking Christopher into my office, 
for he is like a second son. But as things are, 
it’s out of the question, and I can’t leave him 
here alone.” 

“Would you like me to ask Father Columba, 
our Infirmarian, to visit him? You remember 
he assisted him the evening of the accident, 
and seemed much interested in the boy. You 
know he was a doctor before he joined us.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Forbes, “I wonder why 
he became a monk.” 

“Well, it’s rather a curious story. He ran 
away from home in a rage against his father 
when he was sixteen. He went to America and 
found friends there, and studied medicine, and 
took his M. D. degree. About ten years ago 
a longing for home brought him back, but only 
to find that his father had died of grief, that 
the old place was sold and all his family dis- 
persed. He realized then for the first time the 
consequences of his fault, and he resolved to 
spend the remainder of his days in making 
reparation.” 

“Didn’t he try to find his people?” asked 
Mr. Forbes. 

“Yes, but in vain. 


However, he has great 
confidence in prayer and never loses hope. Here 
we are at the Abbey.” 


a * a * * 


“Good morning, Christie,” said Father Co- 
lumba, sitting down beside the boy. “How are 
you getting on? You don’t look very cheery; 
what’s the matter? Can I help you?” 

“No,” said Christie in a weary troubled tone, 
“no one can help me but God,—and-: He won’t.” 

“Come now,” said the priest gently, “that’s 
going too far. What is wrong?” 

“Everything,” exclaimed Chris, “everything. 
I’ve been a fool, a born idiot.” And becoming 
more and more excited, he poured the whole 
history from the time of his leaving home until 
the accident, into the astonished ears of Father 
Columba. “And now,” he wound up, “ I realize 
my folly. I’ve ruined my life: what’s to be- 
come of me? I dare not face my father’s anger 
if I return home, and I cannot bear to be a 
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burden on the Forbes, now that Harry is well. 
Oh, that I had died that evening on the beach” 
—and he lay back exhausted. 

“Did you pray?” asked the Father. 

“Yes, a lot—and so did Harry. I told him all 
about Uncle Christopher. But I have lost all 
confidence in prayer: it’snouse. Why, there’s 
Grannie with her beads in her hands praying 
all day for his return, and he never comes. It’s 
no use trying to find him. I'll chuck the whole 
ice.” 

There was silence for a short time, and when 
Father Columba next spoke his voice trembled 
with emotion. “Oh thou of little faith, why 
didst thou doubt?” and rising he moved a few 
paces until he faced the boy. 

“Desmond, look at me; am I like anyone you 
know?” 

Des raised his eyes and fixed them on Father 
Columba’s face. As their eyes met, there was 
a colour in his cheeks and a brightness in his 
voice as he exclaimed excitedly: “Uncle Ned, 
Uncle Ned! Oh, is it possible? Can it be... .” 

“That I am your mother’s brother, Christo- 
pher Fagan? Yes, now we can go home togeth- 
er: our prayers are answered.” 

“Harry, Harry, he’s found,” shouted Des- 
mond as the Forbes at that moment entered 
the room. ‘“Here’s Uncle Christopher.” 

“What does this mean?” asked Mr. Forbes in 
surprise. 

Father Columba explained in a few brief sen- 
tences. “So it means,” he added with a radiant 
smile, passing his arm round the boy’s shoulder, 
that we have quite turned the tables, for it is 
not this young man who has found his missing 
uncle, Christopher Fagan, but I who have dis- 
covered Desmond Leyland and with him all my 
own lost ones. With joyful hearts we may in- 
deed exclaim: ‘Misericordias Domini in aeter- 
num cantabo—The mercies of the Lord I will 
sing for ever.’ ” 


Stones and Hearts 
S.M. T., 0. S. B. 


Jesus left His footprints holy 
Graven on Mount Olivet, 

When He did “not leave us orphans,” 
After paying all our debt. 


Stone, so hard, so rough, so senseless, 
You are not yet near so cold 

As my heart, that His own Greatness, 
Each glad morn, all mine, doth hold. 


Jesus, God of Love, I pray Thee, 
Do Thy image sweet impart, 

And leave footprints of Thy virtues, 
In my hard and senseless heart. 
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Pilgrims to Rome and Heaven 
(Continued from page 264) 


with cockle, changing some things and adding others; 
—for whom there will be woe. It is therefore no mat- 
ter for marvel, if some have also attempted to falsify 
the sacred Words of the Lord, seeing that they do in 
like manner with works that are vile in comparison.” 


“Doubtless the reason this, why, as twas said, 
Denis was sending of such other writs 
Copies in all things faithful—Let them go! 
For now whate’er be lost, our martyrs true 
Are ’stablished in the glories of our God. 
Wherefore new blessings will our suff’ring Church 
Unfailingly receive, unto new growth.— 
But what their sacred bodies resting place?” 
“Soter revered, the brethren with great toil 
And jeopardy to life consigned their frames 
In blest Priscilla’s catacomb, and here 
To mark the place for all time was engraved 
The words: ‘Justin Martyr.’ ” 
“ ’Twas meetly done,” 

Spake Soter, “when the Romans’ ire abates 
There shall we laud the Martyr’s glorious King.” 

THE END. 


Beauty 


JOHN M. COONEY 


Held captive in soft curves of marble white 
’Mid olives clustering ’neath Italia’s sky; 
Sceptered, all roseate, on the mountain high 
Where screams the eagle in his kingly flight; 
Adream o’er all the bosom of the night 
When moonbeams make the revelling shadows fly 
To groves and valleys; toned in Ocean’s sigh 
Or, sweetest, in dear eyes for us alight;— 
Where’er thou, Beauty, holds thine eye a tear, 
And such sweet pain and longing pale thy face 
Thou seemest held in ravished exile here, 
And fated eyes that find thee fill apace, 
Till we would shun thee now and thy weird pain 
But for our faith, elsewhere we meet again. 


Award 


ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


There is not death; 
Life Eternal lies 
Beyond the walls shut 
From our yearning sight; 
A world where loved ones 
Wait for us to come, 
And Christ bides 

With blessed peace 

For those who walk 

This earthly way, 

Serene in Him. 


just 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Large airplanes are predicted for the next war. 
The largest at present can carry five tons of bombs. 
Aircraft four times as large are expected in the near 
future. 

—What do people use their cars for? Answers from 
a thousand motorists scattered throughout the nation 
show that less than three per cent, or one car in every 
thirty-five, are used solely for recreation. One half 
are used exclusively for business. 

—A yellow potato and new varieties of pineapple 
were brought to the United States recently from Cen- 
tral Peru. 

—Electric lights with an intensity one-fourth that 
of the sun’s rays are said to cause plants to mature 
much earlier. Flowers may be made to bloom at pre- 
determined times. 

—Another medium tried for the Scientific American 
prize of $2,500 and failed to show real messages from 
the spirits. After several sittings, where no results 
were obtained, the final séance showed five cards with 
the alleged “spirit messages.” But the cards were not 
of those supplied by the investigating committee for 
the sitting. This points to substitution by the medium 
of her own specially prepared cards. The proofs that 
the cards with the “spirit writing” were not of the 
cards supplied by the committee are based on slight 
differences in length, weight, color, and texture. The 
writing was on cards five inches long, the same size 
as cards supplied in a previous sitting. But unknown 
to the medium, the cards supplied at the final sitting 
had been trimmed a fraction of an inch shorter. 

—Machine-driven surgical tools are making modern 
surgery more like to expert carpentry. To heal a split 
kneecap, a double T-shaped section was sawed from the 
split and chiseled away. A piece of bone, in shape 
identical with the part removed, was sawed from the 
shin bone, and inserted into the kneecap, thus binding 
the split parts firmly. For a prominent attorney who 
had lost his lower jaw, a U-shaped bone from the pelvis 
now enables him to argue his cases before a jury. In 
another case, a shin bone section unites a fractured jaw. 

—Extracting the minute quantities of gold contained 
in sea water, has long been a dream of inventors. The 
dream is still a long way from realization, as the latest 
method costs twenty times the market price of the 
precious metal. 

—Putting the idle current to work is the result of 
a new form of electric induction motor. In the older 
forms, from 30 to 50 per cent of the current was lost 
to the user. The new forms utilize nearly one hundred 
per cent. This should reduce operating expenses in 
the United States one hundred million dollars annually. 

—Motion pictures have been made of a hatching egg. 
Driven by a time-clock, the camera flashes a light every 
ten minutes into the interior of the egg and takes a 


picture. To secure the opening in the egg, a small 
portion of the shell was removed, and a small glass 
window inserted. 

—Latest statistics show that the negro race is not 
dying out. 

—tThe risks of wireless installations are very few, 
and are ascribed to “carelessness and ignorance” by 
the “Radio Hazards” Committee of the National Safety 
Council of Chicago. Some details are as follows: 
Antenna wires may fall across high tension electric 
lines. Antenna masts without sufficient guying may 
lead to serious falls. The electro-lyte of storage bat- 
teries, usually a mixture of sulphuric acid with water, 
may ruin rugs and interior furnishing. The chief 
objection on the part of many to the raising of an 
aerial in their neighborhood, is the danger from light- 
ning. Generally speaking, fire insurance companies 
will not be affected adversely by an outside aerial. As 
to real danger from lightning, a canvass of amateur 
installations shows no case of serious property damage 
to buildings or to persons, even though portions of an- 
tenna, ground, or insulation had been damaged. 

—Good teeth are born, not made. The latest move 
for better teeth is based on the fact that excellent care 
with a tooth brush only preserves, but does not make, 
good teeth. Preventive dentistry takes into account 
the diet of the child during its early years, and even 
regulates the food for the mother before the birth of 
the child. 

—Driving a cow or a goat up to the kitchen floor and 
there milking it, is a primitive way for delivering fresh 
milk. The latest method uses glass lined tanks holding 
nearly a thousand gallons, loaded by cranes onto flat 
cars, for shipment to the city. 

—The wild swamp huckelberry has been tamed by 
cultivation to become as large as grapes, and withal 
has required a richer flavor. In the pride of its new 
improvement, it has accepted gracefully the name of 
blueberry. 

—Influenza, which American brevity prefers to call 
the “flu,” appears to reoccur at set intervals. A study 
of statistics indicates that outbreaks are expected every 
thirty-three weeks. Weather conditions tend much to 
check or aid the severity of the epidemics. 

—Science develops many new ways for earning a 
livelihood. Some persons now make a profession of 
selling their blood for blood transfusion. It has been 
found that taking blood from a healthy person, and in- 
troducing it into a sick person, is beneficial for over 
twenty-five different maladies. New knowledge of blood, 
and of blood-transference, known technically as ‘trans- 
fusion,’ has lessened the danger for both donor and 
recipient. 

—One of the dreams for rapid journeys contemplates 
a light railway coach that can be suspended to a giant 
airplane for transoceanic travel. 
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—Radium and X-rays are a fertile field for new med- 
ical discoveries and predictions. An X-ray tube oper- 
ating at the phenomenal voltage of 250,000 is offering 
great aid in the cure of cancer. Radium rays are 
said to banish certain birthmarks known as ‘strawberry’ 
blotches. Switzerland reports splendid results from 
X-ray treatment of chronic malaria. The X-rays are 
said to stimulate the spleen, causing an increased activ- 
ity in the forces whose normal function is to protect 
the body. 

—Greece and Russia have adopted the Gregorian 
calendar. The Greek Foreign Minister, Apostolos 
Alexandris, is quoted as saying that it was with a view 
“to eliminate all residues of ancient quarrels and dis- 
cussions between the Orthodox and the Catholic 
Churches.” The entire Christian world will celebrate 
Christmas on the same day,—the first time for centu- 
ries. 

—A school boy would scarcely expect his exercise in 
writing to last 4,000 years. Recent excavations in 
Babylonia brought to light, among the many thousands 
of clay tablets, an exercise of a schoolboy copying an 
early Babylonian legend relating to man’s expulsion 
from paradise. 

—A watch that sets itself by radio offers the owner 
exact time. An ordinary pocket watch is equipped 
with a special wheel having 270 teeth. A very small 
wireless receiving set is connected to the watch, and is 
tuned to receive the 270 dots of the time signals sent 
out twice a day from the U. S. Naval Observatory. 
At the end of the time signals, the wheel will have com- 
pleted one revolution, and the hands automatically click 
into the position of twelve, noon or midnight. 

—The U. S. Bureau of Standards announces, as the 
result of laboratory experiments, that aluminum paint 
on the under side of an automobile top will reduce the 
heat passing through the top from the sun’s rays. The 
heat radiated from an aluminum painted radiator is 
measurably less than that from a radiator painted with 
a non-metallic paint. 

—aAn airplane that can ascend or descend vertically 
is still to be invented. Two recent models offer novel 
ideas. One is an airplane with a four bladed horizontal 
screw mounted above the plane. The screw is turned 
by the wind of the flight and acts both as a stabilizer 
and as a brake to land in limited lengths. The second 
is a helicopter with a tunnel of wood, aluminum, and 
canvas enclosing the top and sides of a double motored 
device. The driving of the wind under the canvas is 
expected to raise the helicopter horizontally. 

—Walter Camp, famous football coach of the last 
generation, and a leading authority on sports and 
athletics, voices a protest against present methods in 
college athletics. We have a few experts produced at 
unbelievable expense, whilst the majority of the stu- 
dent body lack proper training. “There is too much 
athletics and too few athletes. ...The heart of the prob- 
lem is, I believe, the over-organization and resulting 
expense through too great blind concentration of col- 
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lege interest on the big teams and big games. The 
interest should be spread to cover athletics for all boys.” 


—A new artificial leather, now used for paneling 
automobiles, will resume its shape after severe punches, 
or warping due to sunshine. The splendid wearing 
qualities led to a trial for shoes, but each morning the 
wearer had to put on what seemed to be a new pair! 
The material always assumed its original shape. 
For automobiles, the new product is more. durable than 
leather, will not scratch, is light in weight, and cheap 
in price. It has been in use for several years. 


“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—Since the days of prohibition, the rich have still 
a little, and the poor have a little still. 

—People, who have no time to stop at grade crossings, 
usually have time for a funeral. 

—Knocking is just as much evidence of lack of power 
in an individual as it is in the automobile. 

—tThis country needs more conservation and less con- 
versation. 

—After the first trip in an airplane, a man is glad 
to be down and out. 

—Pins are hard to find, since they are pointed in 
one direction, and headed in another. 

—The mere fact that a skull is thick should not 
make scientists hold it to be ancient. 

—Some psychologists hold that men are more open 
to conviction than women. They are certainly convicted 
more often. 

—Considering that bagpipé music has been received 
over the wireless, the receiving sets that withstood the 
shock may be said to approach perfection. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—Our divorce mills are grinding at top speed, if we 
may judge from the output, one divorce to every seven 
marriages. What a contrast in this respect between 
our country and the Free State of Ireland, which during 
the past year didn’t have a single divorce to record. 

—tThe U. S. Battleship Pittsburgh has a crew of 750. 
Of this number 286 are Catholics. “Admiring con- 
ment” was aroused, says a report, when these Catholic 
sailor boys, of whom one was the captain and six were 
officers, attended Mass in a body at Rosyth, the British 
Naval Base. 

—The first Catholic settlement west of the Alleghe- 
nies was made by a group of Marylanders who emi- 
grated to central Kentucky to a place which they 
named Holy Cross. They were visited at rare intervals 
by itinerant priests who said Mass in private houses 
until 1790, when a small log church or chapel, dedicated 
to the Holy Cross, was erected. In 1823, however, the 
saintly Belgian priest, Rev. Charles Nerinckx, who had 
founded the Sisters of Loretto in 1812, put up a brick 
church, which still serves the congregation. The cen- 
tenary of the erection of this building was observed on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 29th. Rev. Paschal Hay- 
den is pastor at present. 

—At St. Augustine’s Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. 
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Father John, a newly ordained colored priest, celebrated 
his first Solemn High Mass with Fathers Dorsey and 
Uncles, likewise colored, as deacon and subdeacon re- 
spectively. Within the next two years another young 
colored man of the same parish will also be raised to 
the dignity of the priesthood. 

—Five priests and two sisters, all the children of one 
family, is the enviable record held by family in Ohio 
named Hickey. One of the priests is dead but the 
four others are in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

—From 1916 to 1921 the Church received from four 
ecclesiastical provinces in England 61,755 converts. It 
is stated that this number falls short for that period 
by about 20,000. The Protestants are alarmed at so 
great a defection from their ranks. 

—Rev. Daniel J. Dwyer, of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
was ordained recently at the age of 67. 

—The Georgetown Law School, of Washington, D. C., 
which is under the care of the Jesuits, has an enrolment 
of approximately 1300 students. 

—Great is the power of prayer. According to recent 
reports the Benedictine monks of Caldey, converts to 
the Church some years ago, who were in sore straits 
financially, found their capital liabilities reduced by 
two-thirds after a novena to the Blessed Virgin and the 
“Little Flower.” 

—Another remarkable instance of help through pray- 
er is the instantaneous cure of a religious in the last 
stages of tuberculosis, who had been bedfast for nearly 
a year. For seven months a little milk was her only 
food. Death was momentarily expected. On the 9th 
of March, 1923, the last day of the fourth novena for 
the purpose, offered up in honor of the saintly Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, the patient was suddenly restored 
to health. 

—The St. Xavier College at Cincinnati offers an ex- 
tension course to local and out-of-town teachers in ele- 
mentary schools an opportunity to secure college de- 
grees. More than 300 teaching sisters and a number of 
secular school teachers have registered in the educa- 
tional and professional courses. 

—During the observance of the centenary of the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, October 21, 22, 23, occurred 
the dedication of the magnificent new archdiocesan sem- 
inary. The Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apos- 
tolic Delegate, officiated at the dedication ceremonies. 
In congratulating Archbishop Moeller, the ordinary of 
the archdiocese, the Holy Father bestowed upon him the 
honor of Bishop Assistant to the Papal Throne, decorat- 
ed him with the title of Count at the Papal Court, and 
conferred upon him sundry other favors and privileges. 

—The Rev. Francis J. Finn, S. J., noted writer of 
stories for boys, has been connected with the St. Fran- 
cis Xavier parish, Cincinnati, for twenty-five years. To 
commemorate the event, a public mass meeting was held 
on October 4th. Representative men and women of the 
city were in attendance. Father Finn was the recipient 
of a check for $5,000. 

—The cosmopolitan character of the mining districts 
in southern Illinois, where numerous nationalities have 
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established homes and are employed at digging coal, 
presents no little difficulty to the Bishop of Belleville, 
under whose spiritual care these people are. In order 
to handle the situation more effectively Bishop Althoff 
has installed the Pallotini Fathers at Johnson City, 
one of the parishes in which numerous languages are 
spoken. 

—The rule of St. John Baptist de la Salle does not 
permit the Christian Brothers to teach Latin in their 
schools. Except where this branch has been required 
by the State, or other similar circumstances prevailed, 
the Brothers have adhered strictly to this regulation. 
The Holy See has now definitely mitigated this provi- 
sion of the rule so that Latin may be taught in the 
Brothers’ schools wherever it is required. 

—The Russian Archimadrite, Serge Dabitch, LL. D., 
D. D., recently made his submission to the Holy See, 
which permits him to retain the title of Archimandrite, 
to wear the pectoral cross, and to use the crosier and 
the miter. 

—The Denver Catholic Register, in its issue of No- 
vember ist, complains that it is “frequently asked to 
asknowledge the receipt of favors after prayers to 
Father Leo,” the pious Franciscan who was shot down 
some years ago while distributing Holy Communion in 
church, as canon law forbids the publishing of such 
favors before the process of beatification is taken up. 
This protest of the Register is an admission that God 
is often pleased to hear the prayers of those who place 
their confidence in the good Father. 

—Berlin, in Prussia, the seat of Lutheranism, has 
a Catholic population of over 500,000 with more than 
forty churches. Munich, in Catholic Bavaria, has about 
450,000, and Cologne, approximately 350,000. In late 
years there have been many notable converts from Prot- 
estantism. 

—Mr. Emil Frei, of the Emil Frei Art Glass Co., 
St. Louis, announces that he is now identified with 
Puhl & Wagner-Heinersdorff, a European firm that has 
been mainly responsible for the revival of mosaic art 
beyond the Atlantic. Under the name of “Ravenna 
Mosaic, Inc.,” the new firm is endeavoring to introduce 
its work into this country. The beautiful design on 
the cover page of THE GRAIL was made by one of Mr. 
Frei’s artists. 

—P. Alexius Jansen, who, as Provincial Rector of the 
Alexian Brothers, resided at Chicago, but now as Supe- 
rior General of the Order, with his residence at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, sends from the latter city an urgent appeal 
to asist in alleviating the direct wants and hunger of 
the war-impoverished citizens of Aix-la-Chapelle, Rhine- 
land. One year ago the Brothers opened in that city 
a free distributing kitchen, from which they have been 
dispensing soup and bread to approximately 400 desti- 
tute families. As they are no longer able to finance 
this charitable work, they ask for assistance. 

—Through a circular letter we learn that Godfrey 
Raupert, K. S. G., who spent some years in our country 
lecturing on spiritism, a subject on which he has writ- 
ten a number of books, is lying helpless in St. John’s 
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Hospital, Bonn, Germany, with an obscure and appar- 
ently incurable affiction of the spine. Mr. Raupert, 
who is a naturalized American citizen, went to Rome 
shortly before the death of Pope Benedict XV to seek 
further approval of his work. Since going to the Holy 
City he has been bedridden. Now his funds are all 
exhausted and he is in extreme need. 

—Dr. Helen Hughes Hiescher, who wrote the beauti- 
ful poem on the “Holy Grail,” which appeared in serial 
form in these pages last year, has been made recipient 
of a gold medal from the San Francisco Legion Auxil- 
iary National Convention. Dr. Hielscher, who lives 
in Minnesota, is the first state president of the first 
department of the American Legion Auxiliary to be 
organized; she is also the chairman of hospitalization 
of the Minnesota department of the American Legion 
Auxiliary and has been appointed chairman of the na- 
tional rehabilitation committee of the Auxiliary. 

—A good report comes from the Catholic students 
of the Catholic Foundation at the University of Illi- 
nois. Through their effort during the past year these 
students brought about the conversion of forty-five fel- 
low students, who had no church affiliation. 

—Rev. William F. Robison, S. J., President of the 
St. Louis University has announced that a plan has 
been completed whereby the University will be able to 
educate free of charge 1000 students in its high school 
department and an additional thousand in its college 
department. 

—The See of Alton, Illinois, has been transferred to 
Springfield, the capital of the state. This makes two 
dioceses of the same name in the United States, the 
other being in Massachusetts. By his recent appoint- 
ment, Rev. Dr. James A. Griffin, becomes the first bishop 
of Springfield, Illinois. A movement is on foot to erect 
a splendid cathedral. 

—In the diocese of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, there 
is an auxiliary organization of the Catholic Missionary 
Aid Society of that diocese, which is known as the 
“Maria Mission Circles.” These circles consist of men 
and women who give some of their spare moments to 
assist struggling priests and sisters, at home and 
abroad, by spiritual works, almsgiving, and personal 
labors. Rev. T. C. Klimke, 125 N. Craig Street, Pitts- 
burgh, is moderator. 

—Anton Lang, the “Christus” of the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, has been made a Knight of St. Gregory 
by Pope Pius XI. 

—Through its President, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., 
the University of Marquette, at Milwaukee, has con- 
ferred upon the renowned bandmaster, John Philip 
Sousa, the honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 

—Rev. Joseph A. Burgess, a colored priest of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost, died in November. 
Father Burgess, a native of Washington, D. C., was 
ordained at the mother house of the Congregation at 
Paris in 1907. 

—Some of our exchanges deny, while others affirm, 
that the Roman choir, now touring the United States, 
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is the famous Sistine Choir. Mgr. Rella, vice-direc- 
tor of this choir under the renowned Don Perosi for 
the past twenty years, who is directing the singers on 
their very successful tour, says, in a statement that 
he issued for publication, that the Sistine Choir former- 
ly consisted of the traditional thirty-two choral chap- 
lains. As the various chaplains passed away or were 
pensioned, they were replaced one by one by singers 
especially selected by Don Perosi. The boy section was 
added to the choir too. “My choir,” the Monsignor 
adds, “now making its first American tour, is the Sis- 
tine Chapel Choir of today.” This choir is permitted 
to sing only at services at which the Pope is present. 
The only services, outside of the Sistine Chapel at 
which this choir sings, are those in St. Peter’s when 
the Holy Father attends. 

—The mother house of the Franciscan Sisters of 
Perpetual Adoration, at La Crosse, Wisconsin, was par- 
tially destroyed by fire on December 2nd. An aged 
sister lost her life. The perpetual adoration, however, 
was not interrupted, although the flames were within 
a few feet of the chapel. 


BENEDICTINE 


—On November 14th, All Souls Day of the Benedic- 
tine Order, a young monk in deacon’s orders, Rev. 
Alban Gertken, O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota, passed to his reward after a brief ill- 
ness of seven days. The celebrant of the Solemn Re- 
quiem, together with the deacon and the subdeacon, 
were all Benedictines and brothers of the deceased. 
Six sisters are likewise Benedictines. This remarkable 
family has consecrated ten of its children to God in the 
venerable Order of St. Benedict. Fr. Alban, who was 
an exceptionally talented young man, had great devo- 
tion to the Holy Eucharist and the Rosary. 

—The Benedictines, who established themselves in 
the neighborhood of Mt. Angel, Oregon, thirty-six years 
ago, conduct a flourishing college, in which they have 
recently added pre-professional courses that are accred- 
ited to the State University. The academic depart- 
ment of the college has just been standardized. 


—aAt the time of the secularization in 1802 the monks 
were driven out of their ancient abbey of Maria Laach, 
which had been founded in 1003. Some years ago the 
Benedictines of Beuron came into possession of this 
abbey to which they gave a colony of monks. The State 
has just relinquished its claim to the abbey church, 
which is now restored to the Order. 

—According to a cablegram received from abroad on 
December 9th, Rt. Rev. Thomas Aquinas Bossart, O. S. 
B., S. T. D., Abbot of Einsiedeln, Switzerland, is dead. 
Abbot Thomas, the second of that name, and fifty-third 
in the rank of abbots of this renowned place of pil- 
grimage, was born in September, 1858. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood on April 20th, 1884, and was 
elected abbot on May 30th, 1905. The solemn bless- 
ing occurred some weeks later, on July 11th, the solem- 
nity of St. Benedict. In the early fifties the famous 
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Abbey of Einsiedeln established its first American foun- 
dation at what is now St. Meinrad in Indiana. 


Gleanings from the Harvest Field 
PLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


—The Capuchin Fathers of Lahore have just com- 
pleted the translation of the Old Testament into Urdu, 
the most popular language of northern India. 

—The diocese of Vizagopatam, Hindustan, numbers 
7,000 Catholics out of a population of more than ten 
millions. Despite the hard labors the missionary must 
undergo to make converts, he is also obliged to snatch 
his prospective converts from the hands of tyrannical 
masters, group them in independent villages and help 
them to live. 

—tThe Island of Ceylon is divided into five dioceses. 
The population numbers 4,477,000, of whom about 366,- 
000 are Catholics. These are cared for by the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate, Sylvesterine Benedictines, Belgian 
and French Jesuits. 

—Since Bishop Guillemé came to Central Africa in 
1885, 10,583 natives have been baptized, and 17,927 
catechumens, in the Vicariate of Nyassa, are awaiting 
baptism. Gradually the good tidings of the Gospel, 
charity and justice, replace paganism, cannibalism, 
human sacrifice, and slave traffic. 

—The first ordination recently occurred in the Eskimo 
country, at Chesterfield Inlet, near the North Pole, 
when Bishop Charlebois, O. M. I., ordained to the priest- 
hood Fr. Lionel Ducharme, O. M. I. 

—Recently the Holy See conferred the episcopal dig- 
nity on two natives of India, Rt. Rev. Tiburtius Roche, 
S. J., appointed to the newly-created diocese of Tuti- 
corin, and Rt. Rev. Joseph Pais, a member of the secular 
clergy, appointed to administer the diocese of Man- 
galore, but he declined the honor. This is one of the 
most important events of the missions. 

—tThe hopes of the future of the Church in Africa 
are based chiefly on the native seminaries, which are 
springing up on all sides. The students go through 
a long course. Black priests we have, black bishops 
we soon shall see. 


Benedictine Chronicle 


Dom ADELARD BOouvILuiers, O. S. B. 


—ENGLAND:— “The Christian Sunday,” by D. Du- 
maine of St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, is a work 
of piety bearing at the same time the hallmark of 
Benedictine erudition and true theological acumen. It 
will easily rank with the many productions of litur- 
gical works which have come to us from the pens of 
Lord Abbot Cabrol and his monks of Farnborough, 
Hants, England. 

—Abbot Butler, residing at Ealing Priory, London, a 
dependency of Downside Abbey, is completing his bi- 
ography of Bishop Ullathorne, 0. S. B. (1806-1869). 
He is also preparing a second edition of his “Benedic- 
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tine Monachism,” adding some chapters which answer 
the objections of his critics. 

—*“The Spirit of Bishop Hedley, O. S. B.,” is a recent 
work by Abbot Cummins, O. S. B., of Ampleforth 
Abbey. The author, a voluminous writer, has added to 
his fame by this his latest production. Abbot Cummins 
recently celebrated his fiftieth anniversary to the holy 
priesthood. This present work, as all his others, is 
well written and proves conclusively that the advancing 
years have neither blunted the point of his pen nor 
dulled the charity of his comprehensive thought. 

—Dom Louismet, O. S. B., has a volume entitled 
“Miracle and Mysticism.” It is a sequel to his volumes: 
“Mystical Life” and “True and false Mysticism,” which 
were so greatly appreciated by the ascetically in- 
clined. In the first mentioned the author has written 
some remarkable chapters describing in his inimitable 
manner the psychology of the lukewarm Christian. 

—SPAIN:—Last June at the Congress of Sciences, 
held at Salamanca and presided over by His Majesty, 
the King of Spain, the Benedictines from the old 
Visigothic Abbey of St. Dominic of Silos represented 
the ecclesiastical sciences. Dom Luciano Serrano, 
O. S. B., Abbot of Silos, presided over the section on 
Liturgy. Dom Rojo, O. S. B., Claustral Prior, read 
several communications concerning the Antiphonary 
Romance—Monastic. It is from this antiphonary that 
the Vatican Edition has selected the chants to be used 
for the singing of the lamentations during Holy Week. 
Dom Perez, O. S. B., presented some learned remarks 
on the Mozarabic Hymnary which it is hoped will soon 
be published in pamphlet form. Dom Pinedo, O. S. B., 
no less suggestively spoke of the symbolism in the 
Roman churches of the Middle Ages and the origin of 
the Roman-Spanish Art. His thesis is admitted by 
many learned archeologists, viz., that Roman art was 
not imported from France into Spain but that Spain 
received it directly from the Orient. Roman art was 
transformed in Spain and penetrated into France by 
way of Catalonia. Dom Prado, O. S. B., spoke on “The 
Solemn Rite of Christian Imitation in the Mozarabic 
Liturgy.” This also is intended for publication. He 
also retraced the history of the Visigothic chant and 
his conference was illustrated by a schola. It was, all 
in all, a splendid success—Benedictine, theological, and 
liturgical. The monks of Silos continue the old tradi- 
tions of their abbey, founded in the sixth century and 
promoted to the rank of a royal abbey in 919 by King 
Ferdinand. It was restored by monks from Ligugé in 
1880. Of the seventy monks attached to Silos all are 
Spaniards but one, a Frenchman. 

—LUXEMBURG:—In a revised edition of 300 pages, 
Dom l’Huillier, O. S. B., has given us his “Patri- 
arch, St. Benedict.” The original edition (1905) con- 
tained 525 pages. Dom l’Hullier’s work is the best 
biography on Saint Benedict, whereas Dom Heurtilize 
of Solesmes is the most authoritative source on writings 
of St. Scholastica, the Patriarch’s saintly sister. “The 
Patriarch, St. Benedict,” reduced to modest proportions 
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and low price, will permit the readers, even ‘those who 
run may read,’ to become intimately acquainted with 
the Father of Western Monachism. 

—AMERICA:—The Benedictine Abbey of Oklahoma, 
founded in 1874 from La Pierre-qui-Vire, France, and 
belonging to the French Province of the Pristine Ob- 
servance, sent a petition to the Twenty-First General 
Chapter of the American Cassinese Congregation for 
affiliation in that congregation. The General Chapter 
voted in the affirmative for affiliation. The President of 
this congregation, Rt. Rev. Abbot Ernest Helmstetter, 
O. S. B., will preside at the election of a new abbot to 
replace Rt. Rev. Abbot Bernard Murphy, O. S. B., who 
resigned in 1909. Sacred Heart Abbey of Oklahoma 
numbers 52 monks at the present writing. By its 
affiliation to the American Cassinese Congregation it 
will swell the number of monks of that body to well nigh 
more than a thousand. Numero et meritis augeatur! 

—“Anglo-Saxon Education of Women from Hilda to 
Hildegard,” by H. D. Leibell, Ph. D., 1922. So much 
has been spoken and written in recent years concerning 
education of women that a casual reader might be led 
to infer that women of today are enjoying intellectual 
advantages never shared before by their sex. Sister 
M. Leibell, Ph. D., a nun of Georgetown Convent, 
Washington, D. C., has presented to the reading public 
a very interesting dissertation, divided into twelve chap- 
ters, 175 pages, treated in a masterly manner by a real 
student of history. From St. Hilda, the Princess-Ab- 
bess of Whitby, the inspirer and protectress of Caed- 
mon, down to the learned St. Hildegard, cannot but 
remind one of the Benedictine centuries. In her work 
Dr. Leibell brings the reader into a close compan- 
ionship with the Anglo-Saxon nuns Horswitha, Brigida, 
Ilda, Etelreada, Ida, Lioba, Adelgunda, Walburga, Ger- 
trude,—all those of whom Dom Mabillon speaks of as 
“the peculiar glory of the Benedictine Order.” 

—BELGIUM:—Dom Usmer Berliére, renowned mo- 
nastic historian, has published a book on “The Devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart in the Benedictine Order.” 
This volume is the tenth of the ‘Pax’ collection edited 
at Maredsous Abbey. It seemed to be the peculiar mis- 
sion of Dom Berliére to give us this interesting work. 
Forty years ago, while a student in theology, he had 
treated of this subject in the “Messenger,” which paper 
later on became the learned “Benedictine Review.” 
Dom Berliére treats profoundly the diffusion of the de- 
votion of the Sacred Heart in his Order. It will 
suffice to mention two names to whom God revealed the 
mysteries of His Own Divine Heart, both Benedictine— 
Saints Gertrude and Mechtilde. The present work is 
not a catalogue of names, dates, facts, and conclusions. 
It is an anthology of the spiritual writings of the 
middle ages which will edify all readers. 

—ITALY:—The ancient Abbey of Cava solemnly cel- 
ebrated, in its Abbey Church, last May, the millenary 
of its foundation. The profound wisdom of Sts. Peter, 
Constable, and their successors, has raised their min- 
ster to a height of scientific, moral, and social culture 
which has made it the admiration of centuries. Solemn 
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Pontifical Mass was celebrated by the Archabbot Dia- 
mare, Lord Abbot of Monte Cassino. The panegyric of 
the two above mentioned saints was pronounced by Rt. 
Rev. L. Janssens, O. S. B., Bishop of Bethsaida. 

—Dom Peter Bastién, O. S. B., Consultor of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious and a member of the 
Commission of Cardinals for the interpretation of the 
Canon Law, has just published his third edition of 
his Canonic Code for the use of religious congrega- 
tions making simple vows. This work of Dom Bastién 
is known by all religious communities, or should be. 
Its first two editions gained for the author an appreci- 
ation of its doctrine and its practical usefulness. The 
third edition does not limit itself to the legislation of 
the Code; it also contains the jurisprudence of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious which renders the 
work complete, thus treating all subjects with com- 
petence, erudition and fundamental doctrines. It is a 
sure guide for all institutes, whether diocesan or pon- 
tifical. 

—AUSTRIA:—“The Breviary of Music” has just ap- 
peared as edited by D. C. Virell of Vienna. This is 
a work from the pen of the Benedictine monk Frutfol 
of Michelberg Abbey, Bamberg (71103). The editor 
has gathered from various sources the compilations 
that appeared in the different treatises from Boethius 
to the Camaldolese, Guido d’Arezzo. These treatises 
have been published in interesting style and contain 
many excellent examples of photography. 

—FRANCE:—Dom Wilfrid Schneider, 0.S.B., has just 
published a “Sketch of the Life of Dom J. B. Muard, 
O. S. B.,” the founder of La-Pierre-qui-Vire Abbey, 
which was the parent of the Benedictine community of 
Buckfast, England. The booklet is published in view 
of the coming introduction of the cause of the vener- 
ated Pere Muard, O. S. B., for beatification. His 
monks are custodians of the relics of St. Benedict at 
Fleury and their lives are consecrated to the task of 
making their home one of the most striking Benedictine 
shrines in Europe. 

—“The Cistercians in France,” by Abbot Elias Maire. 
This branch of the Benedictine family, founded by Sts. 
Stephen Harding and Bernard, is more familiarly 
known in these times as Trappists. They number 
nearly 6000 monks. If the “white monks” hold a 
minor part in the development and history of liturgy 
and art, the “golden age” of Citeaux has nevertheless 
given to architecture a great classical dominance, a 
contribution that counterbalances that of Cluny. Abbot 
Maire could have dwelt more in his masterly manner 
on the liturgical uses and customs of the Cistercians. 
However, the work as it stands will meet with the same 
success as that monumental work of Dom Besse, “The 
Benedictine Monk.” The two admirably complete one 
another. 

—Madame Prudentiana Marsille, Prioress of the Ab- 
bey of St. Michael at Kergonan, recently celebrated 
the golden jubilee of her monastic profession. The 
ceremony was presided over by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 

(Continued on page 298) 








AGNES BROWN HERING 


Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—I wish you the 

happiest of Happy New Years. The time has 

come when each of us says good-bye to the Old 
Year and bids the New Year a hearty welcome. As 
we wish each other a Happy New Year, we mean that 
it is our desire that those we greet shall enjoy a year 
filled with peace and joy and happiness. Somehow or 
other I cannot help but feel that each of us has the 
power to make or mar his happiness. If we live in 
accordance with the divine plan our New Year cannot 
be otherwise than happy. Sorrow may come to us, 
our fondest hopes may not be realized, but if we con- 
form our wills to that of our Maker, and really mean 
it, when we say, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in Heaven,” we shall experience true happiness. 


“It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours, 
Life’s field will yield as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or of flowers.” 


Do you know why the first month of the year is 
called January? Before the time of Christ the ancient 
Romans used to honor many false gods, because they 
did not know any better. Among these gods was one 
called Janus. This god was represented as having 
two faces, one looking forward and the other looking 
back, so that he could see in both directions at one 
and the same time. Janus was the god of gates and 
doors and of all beginnings. The Latin word janua 
means gate or door, while janitor, which we also use 
in English, means doorkeeper or gatekeeper. 

In prayers to the gods the name of Janus was in- 
voked first. Then, the first day of the month and the 
first month of the year were sacred to this god. There- 
fore, January, which was, and still is, the first month 
of the civil year, was the month of Janus. The word 
January is in reality an adjective that means of Janus, 
or belonging to Janus. From this you see why the first 
month of the year is called January. 

But Janus was “doubled-faced.” Ordinarily it is dis- 
honorable to be “two-faced,” that is, of course, figura- 
tively speaking, insincere, dishonest, hypocritical. Yet 
there is a sort of “two-facedness” that you might well 
practice at the beginning of the new year. With one 
face, like Janus, you might look back over the past 
year to see what faults you have committed, how you 
have offended God, all that you have done remiss; then 
look forward to see how you can make good the wrongs 
of the past. There are bad habits to be done away with, 
passions to be overcome, and virtues to be acquired. 
Among these are obedience to those in authority, char- 
ity to one’s neighbor, kindness to all. How is your 
conduct towards the good God? Do you say your pray- 
ers well? Is your behavior before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment what it should be? Do you go to confession and 
communion as often as you may? There are many 
points on which to examine yourselves carefully, many 
things to avoid, many things to do. Each year brings 
you nearer to heaven, or nearer to eternal torment. 
Which shall it be? No one but you can answer for 


yourselves.—May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you throughout the new year and make this a 
really happy new year. 


The Babe Asleep 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


A place that Angels love to guard 
Is a soft and cozy cradle bed, 
In which, upon the pillow white, 
Reclines a little sleepy head. 


Dear Mother of the Babe Divine, 
Whose birth the Angel bright foretold, 
How sweet to share the keen delight 
Your Son within my arms to hold. 


He sleeps upon His Altar bed 
At night while Angels vigil keep. 
At dawn He’s given e’en to me— 
Your loving Baby, still asleep. 


Father Coudert and his Little Indians 


The Oblate Father, Rev. J. Coudert, a missionary 
who was recently transferred from the hot climate of 
Texas to the cold regions of Alaska, tells of some very 
interesting experiences that he has had. Late one 
evening the sisters of the school called him in to see 
a little half-breed girl, scarcely five years old, who was 
very ill of pneumonia. Before the missionary came in, 
she had been complaining, but as he went near her bed 
she became quiet and asked him to give her the little 
Jesus, because she wanted to go to heaven. In a short 
instruction she was prepared for her first Holy Com- 
munion. The Father brought in the Blessed Sacrament, 
which he gave her as viaticum—the sacrament of the 
dying. He then anointed her in preparation for death, 
which seemed near. 

Now what do you think happened after this little 
friend of the little Jesus received the last sacraments? 
She stopped crying, was very recollected, and soon fell 
sound asleep. But it was not the sleep of death as 
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you may imagine, for in the morning she was per- 
peony, well again. What had happened? “It’s the 
ittle Jesus who has cured me,” was her answer. 

This same missionary says that among the Indian 
children in his catechism class there are some very 
clever and pious little boys. 

One day Jonas said to Georgie, who had recently 
made his first Holy Communion, “You know, Georgie, 
you haven’t got the little Jesus in your heart, but me 
have the little Jesus in my heart.” 

“Me too,” said Georgie, “me have the little Jesus in 
my heart, because I made my first Communion.” 

“Oh yes,” said Jonas, “but you no went to Communion 
this morning.” 

“Oh, it is true, Jonas, I forgotta go this morning.” 

“Well, well,” said Jonas, “you forgotta go! How can 
you forget that, Georgie?” 


The Burning Babe 


As I in hoary winter’s night 
Stood shivering in the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat 
Which made my’ heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye 
To view what fire was near, 

A pretty babe all burning bright 
Did in the air appear, 

Who, scorched with exceeding heat, 
Such floods of tears did shed, 

As though His floods should quench His flames 
With what His tears were fed; 

Alas! quoth He, but newly born 
In fiery heats of fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts 
Or feel My fire but I! 

My faultless breast the furnace is, 
The fuel wounding thorns; 

Love is the fire and sighs the smoke, 
The ashes shame and scorns; 

The fuel Justice layeth on, 
And Mercy blows the coals; 

The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiled souls; 

For which, as now on fire I am, 
To work them for their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, 
To wash them in my blood: 

With this He vanished out of sight, 
And swiftly shrunk away, 

And straight I called unto my mind 
That it was Christmas Day. 


Ven. Robert Southwell, S. J. 
Indian Missionary and Bishop 


Of the great missionaries among the Sioux Indians 
of forty years and more ago one, whose memory de- 
serves to be cherished and perpetuated, was Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Martin Marty, O. S. B., who gave his best years 
to the missions. 

Bishop Marty was born in the Republic of Switzer- 
land. It was there in his youth that he became a son 
and disciple of St. Benedict by entering the Abbey of 
Maria Ejinsiedeln, which has been renowned for cen- 
turies as a place of pilgrimage. Full of zeal for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, Father Martin 
Marty sought, and obtained, permission from his supe- 
riors to set out for the new world, to which some years 
previously a colony of Benedictines had gone forth from 
Einsiedeln to settle at St. Meinrad in Indiana. Here 
his time was divided between singing the praises of 
God in choir, instructing in the classrocm, and at- 
tending to numerous missions in the neighborhood. 
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Father Martin was destined to be the first Abbot of the 
new community. His zeal was so great that it would 
not let him rest until he had gone to the prairies of 
Dakota Territory to labor for the salvation of the In- 
dians, who were nearly all heathens at that time. 

From the very first the zealous Abbot met with great 
success among the Indians, who soon learned to love 
and revere him. Because of the enormity of the task, 
which it was impossible for him to manage alone, he 
invited some of his priests at St. Meinrad to come out 
and help him. Of the missions that he established 
there still remain in charge of the Benedictines at St. 
Meinrad the missions at Fort Totten, North Dakota, 
under the care of Father Jerome Hunt, for nearly half 
a century, and Brother Giles, the faithful companion 
of his labors, also Father Ambrose Mattingley who has 
spent some thirty-four years on the missions. Another 
is the mission at Stephan, South Dakota, with Father 
Pius Boehm as superior and Father Justin Snyder 
who looks after the missions. Father Pius is likewise 
a veteran in the service, but Father Justin is a young 
man. A third mission, although it was not established 
by the subject of this sketch, deserves special mention 
because it bears his name. This is St. Paul’s 
Mission at Marty, South Dakota. Father Sylvester 
Eisenman is-in charge of this flourishing mission, which 
gives promise of great things. 

After years of fatiguing labor Abbot Marty was 
named Bishop of Dakota Territory. His consecration 
took place at Ferdinand, Indiana, February 1, 1880. 
Later on when the territory was admitted into the 
Union as a state, it was divided into North and South 
Dakota respectively. Bishop Marty’s see was then fixed 
at Sioux (Soo) Falls in 1889. It was while he was 
here that his sixtieth birthday occurred on January 
12, 1894. As it is now thirty years since that event, 
we thought our young readers might be interested to 
know that the priests of the diocese gathered around 
their Bishop to help him celebrate the occasion, the 
celebration itself being postponed to the 17th. As a 
token of their esteem the priests presented him with 
a purse. Rev. Father James Ed. Collins, a priest of 
the diocese, wrote the following verses for the anni- 
versary: 


Sixty golden years have flown 
Across the track of time, 

And years of usefulness were they 
Spent in a western clime. 


From Switzerland across the main 
A faithful shepherd came 

To tend the little ones ef Christ— 
The Indian to claim. 


In far-famed old St. Meinrad’s he 
Took up his first abode, 

And taught the simple youth to walk 
Along the royal road. 


The classroom was his fav’rite place, 
Instructing youthful minds; 

Through classics and the languages 
He led inquiring minds. 


The time, well-spent, passed quickly, 
For ’twas a work of love 

He gave to God and fellow man— 
Reward came from above. 


Euge serve bone nunc, 
In pauca tu fidelis, 
Accipe potestatem nunc 

Erit episcopalis. 
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Rome, old Rome has spoken now, 
And singled out her guest. 

“Come higher up, thou faithful one,” 
Went forth in kind behest. 


And now among his peers he stands, 
A prince of Holy Church; 

And may sweet peace, yea, heaven-born, 
Upon thy banner perch. 


Ad multos annos! Bishop dear, 
We wish you, then, today, 
And hope, in sweet tranquillity 
Your days may pass away. 


In closing we would add that Bishop Marty was 
transferred to St. Cloud, Minnesota, in 1894, and that 
he died there on September 19th, 1896. 


The First Snow 


Like sifting chaff at threshing time, 
It winged its silent flight; 

Just touching earth with winter’s clime, 
And garbed all things in white. 


The trees and fence and bushes capped 
By heaps of softest wool, 

As if Jack Frost their ears had snapped; 
So down these caps they pull. 


Now Winter white, now ruddy red, 
Your smile comes saving all, 

For things had savored of the dead, 
With melancholy Fall. 


MELVIN MCFARLAND, in St. John’s Record. 


Letter Box 


To encourage our Boys and Girls to write interesting 
and worth-while letters to the “Corner” we have opened 
a “Letter contest” which is to continue for sometime, 
As we announced in‘ the September and October num- 
bers, a prize will be given for the best letter of the 
month. Read the following rules carefully and do your 
best: 

LETTER CONTEST RULES 


Each letter must be original. 

Write in ink, or use typewriter, if possible. 

Use one side only of the paper. 

Leave a margin of three inches at top of first page. 

Leave margin at each side of page. 

Sign your name and address at the right, and your 
age and grade at the left. 

As prize for the best letter of the month we shall 
give a certificate together with a print of one of Ab- 
bey’s beautiful paintings, of which there are fifteen, 
representing scenes from the legend of the “Holy Grail.” 
Both the certificate and the print are suitable for fram- 
ing. 

But one prize will be given each month. 

Letters must reach the “Corner” by January 25th 
for the March number of “The Grail.” The subject for 
March is—“An Ideal March Day.” 

Address all letters to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, 
Nebraska. 


525 Felton Ave., Collingdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1923. 
My dear Aunt Agnes:— 


Sometime ago you asked me to come again to your 
corner and tell you something about our beautiful city 
(Philadelphia). 


I will try to the best of my ability to please you, 
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but there is so much to be said about Philadelphia 
that it would take volumes to complete it. 

To begin with, it is the most historical city in the 
U. S., containing the Liberty Bell, Independence Hall, 
and Carpenter’s Hall, the Deciaration of Independence 
was signed here. And here too the first flag of the 
U. S. was made by one of its residents, Betsy Ross 
whose home is still standing as one of its many places 
of interest. 

With every thing else, Philadelphia is the biggest 
industrial city in the United States. 

Philadelphia contains the largest natural park in 
the world, Fairmount Park. 

Philadelphia also covers more territory than any 
other city in the United States, being called the city 
of homes and brotherly love. 

Well, dear Aunt Agnes, I suppose I have said enough 
for the present, thanking you, for putting my first letter 
in your wonderful “letter box.” Hoping to hear from 
you in the near future, I am, 

An ardent reader, 
Marge Coyle. 

P. S. I surely got what I wanted and that was quite 

a few new correspondents. 


Perryville, Mo., Oct. 7, 1923. 
Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

At last I am going to ask for admission to the cor- 
ner, as I enjoy reading what others have written, and 
I hope others will enjoy reading this and will write 
to me. 

I live in southern Missouri in a small village or town 
called Perryville, of about two thousand inhabitants, sit- 
uated about ten miles from the Mississippi River. It 
has two Catholic churches and schools. The St. Mary’s 
Seminary, the parish church which I attend, is about 
a mile from my home, and here is also where young men 
study for the priesthood of the Congregation of the 
Mission, founded by St. Vincent de Paul. The St. 
Vincent’s school is my parish school, which I attend, is 
just a block west of my home; it is taught by the 
Sisters of Charity, also founded by St. Vincent de Paul, 
after whom the school is named. The other church and 
school is called St. Boniface, and the sisters’ home, the 
priest’s house, and the church and school are all in one 
large yard together. This is situated about two blocks 
east of my home. This school is taught by the Ursu- 
line Nuns, and is directed by a secular priest. 

I am thirteen years of age and in the eigth grade. I 
have four brothers and four sisters, and my oldest 
brother is studying for the priesthood at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, the parish church which I attend, is about 
high school, and the rest of my brothers and sisters are 
in grammar grades, except a baby sister, Mary Jane, 
who will be two years old the fourteenth of November. 

I think “The Grail” is one of the most interesting 
magazines I have ever read, and mostly because of the 
letter box, and my sister Lillian, eleven years of age, 
and in the seventh grade, and I would like to hear from 
some of the readers. I am, 

Your affectionate niece, 
Dorris Feltz. 


These girls have asked me to send their names to the 
corner, and would also like to hear from some of the 
readers. 

Laura Guyott, twelve years, 804 St. Joseph St., Per- 
ryville, Mo., Flora Burget, twelve years old, 214 Church 
St., Perryville, Mo. 


Ambridge, Penna., 516 Beaver Road. 

Dear Miss Hering:— 
I read the “Corner” every month and really there is 
no place in the whole monthly issue as interesting as 
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that. As Soon as “The Grail” reaches our house I’m 
the first to read the part I love best. I enjoy other 
articles but have better interest in the “Corner.” 

We have just recently been subscribers of “The 
Grail.” I want correspondence with other girls in the 
United States. My favorite hobby is to have cards 
from every corner of the United States. I am 14 years 
old but will be 15 on Feb. 3. 

I will close now with best regards to you and others 
of the “Corner.” 

Your new friend, . 
Mary Rita Shaffo. 


Pittsburgh, Penna., 1849 Montezuma St., 


Sept. 27, 1922. 
Hello Everybody! 

Here is someone speaking from Pittsburgh. In the 
morning the atmosphere is very smoky. Some morn- 
ings in Pittsburgh you can not see 20 yards in front 
of you. It is a very nice place and there has been 
very little rain lately. 

There are many Catholic churches and schools. 

I also am anxious when “The Grail” comes so I can 


read the Children’s Corner. As my letter is getting 


rather long I will close, wishing you all success and 
Alice Krekeler, Grade 5 A. 
Perryville, Mo., Sept. 22, 1923. 


happiness. 


Dear Miss Agnes:— 

I am writing this letter to let you know I would 
like to join the children corner. 

I am in the eighth Grade and will be fourteen the 28th 
of November. 

My sister Eulah is in the seventh Grade and is twelve 
years of age. She would also like to join the corner. 

Her friend Mildred Cissell would also like to join the 
Corner. She is in the Seventh Grade and is twelve 
years of age. Her address is Mildred Cissell, 605 West 
St. Joseph St., Perryville, Mo. 

Please put our names in for correspondents also. 

I will close hoping to see our names appear soon. 

Your new friend, 
Sylvia Brown. 


Ely, Minn., Box 132. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

We have been taking “The Grail” for a long time. 
I devoted my time in reading your letters that were 
published, written by boys and girls. 

I have taken advantage of writing to a few cornerites 
in which I take great interest. 

I will tell you of Ely, which is not very far from 
Canada. It has five thousand inhabitants who are 
mostly foreigners. Ely is noted especially for its iron 
mines. We have the largest shaft in the world. Also, 
Ely is called the “Playground of the Nation.” It well 
deserves the name, for it has beautiful scenery, wonder- 
ful fishing places, hunting grounds, and lakes in which 
all can enjoy themselves if wishing to swim. 

I am sixteen years of age and work at a store after 
school. I will answer any letter written to me from 
any reader of the corner. 

I better close now. Sending my best wishes to you, 
Aunt Agnes, and all the cornerites, I remain, a friend, 

Rose Kooal. 


729 E. Maple Street, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
August 9, 1923. 
Dear Aunt Agnes and Cornerites: 

It’s just pouring down outside and I’m all by my lone- 
some except for a cat that has such a doleful meow that 
I could punch his face in for him. When I look into 
corners or where it’s dark, why then I feel that the 
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goblins is gonna get me if I don’t watch out! 

I’ve read all my books; there’s nothing to do so— 
here I am. I wonder what I could write about? It’s 
been so hot the last few nights that I believe that I 
would welcome a vacation in the North Pole. 

This is my first long letter on the typewriter so I 
must ask you to please excuse my mistakes. I’m so 
awfully slow it took me a half hour to write this much. 

I’ll take to myself the subject of Jeffersonville (my 
never failing subject when I have nothing else to write 
about.) It has two Catholic Churches and schools, 
quite a number of Protestant churches and _ public 
schools. Jeffersonville is improving rapidly and many 
new houses are being built and old ones—remodeled. 
The Government Depot makes Jeffersonville more im- 
portant. It is one of the Three Falls Cities.—Louis- 
ville, Ky., New Albany and Jeffersonville, Indiana, all 
at the falls on the Ohio River. Jeffersonville was 
named after Thomas Jefferson. 

I hear the folks talking out front so I had better 
get ready to go to bed so I'll have to say “good bye”. 

I’ll answer all letters I receive. 

Sincerely, 


Ruby Manners. 


124 Featherbed ‘Lane, Bronx, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1923. 
Dear Corner: 

Perhaps you remember that I wrote and you pub- 
lished my letter. Under it you wrote: “Is Featherbed 
Lane as ‘comfy’ as it sounds?” 

Featherbed Lane is an historic place; 
name from the following story: , 

“When the English were retreating from Highbridge, 
they had to pass through this lane and, as it was night, 
the farmers put out featherbeds so they would not 
make any noise.” 

I am eleven years old and in the 6th grade. Will 
write again, 


it gets its 


Mercedes Wynne. 


Lake and Roland Ave., Baltimore Md. 
Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I live in the country. I am going to ride to school 
this year on my bycicle. Our school began on Sep- 
tember 18th. I hope we can go to the park to swim 
on Thanksgivingday. Daddy said he would take us to 
the stadium to see a play. Our house caught fire last 
month. We had the fire engines there. I went shop- 
ping with Mother yesterday. It was very warm in 
town. We went to the market and then to the store, 
and the American Corp. where my daddy works. Then 
we took the car and came home. 

I am 9 years old and in the third grade. 

Thomas Sheridan McShane. 


Interesting Letters From the Zulus in Africa 


The following letter to Sister Philippine, which, 
though not intended for publication, is published with 
permission, was written by a grateful pupil to her 
former teacher and intructor. 

St. Thomas Native School, Rooikopjes, 
P. O. Mayville, 9—8—1923. 
Dear Rev. Sr. M. Philippine. 

Perhaps the Sister already says oh! that Adriana! 
“Out of sight out of memory.” Nay, dear Sister, I 
have not forgotten you! Nearly daily I think of you. 
I am very busy these days trying to get the children 
back to school. I am daily going from Kraal to Kraal, 
and have also to go up and down the mountains. 
don’t complain dear Sister I am here for such things. 
What rough answers I get sometimes from the parents 
when I ask why the children do not come to school! Of 
course they are ignorant. They think education spoils 
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their children. Last week we had rain, and two days 
ago I planted something in my garden. How I love 
beautiful summer! I rejoice in the garden in summer. 
I am also busy these days selling sweet-potatoes to the 
natives and coolies. I have a lot in my garden. In- 
deed I miss the Rev. Sr., her girl too, and dear Bobby. 
Last Sunday I took your photos and looked at them 
for several minutes. I am sometimes lonely because 
I have only one teacher to stay with, I miss the kind 
Centocow girls a lot. Oh! the beautiful church of 
Centocow! I have still its beautiful altars in my 
memory. Please greet Rev. Sr. Roswitha, and tell her 
that I will soon write to her. Greet Rev. Sr. Superior 
say thank you to her, also St. Mildredis tell her I am 
making a cap during these days using her method say 
thanks to her as well. I thank the Rev. Sr. Philippine 
too for her kindness to me at Centocow, for her sweet 
consolations which still ring in my ears and which 
sounded really like those of a mother to me. It seems 
to me I cannot thank the Centocow people enough! 
May our Lord reward them bless them etc! Please 
Rev. Sr. Remember us in prayers. We are poor things 
out in the world to work for our nation (and we should). 
What difficulties we have to face. What temptations! 
Pray for me! I will try to do the same for you. Greet 
Scholastika, pet Bobby for me on his fore-head. Good 
night, dear! ‘ 2 
Your ever loving Child, 
Adriana Fakazi (child of Mary). 


Centocow R. C. Mission, Braecroft, 21—7—23. 

Dear Aunt: ; 
After schools were closed I visited Centocow Mis- 
sion Station. I arrived in the above said mission in 
the afternoon on July 5, 1923. The first thing I noticed 
when I came was, that it was colder than Mariannhill 
(Where I came from). It was the first time I came to 
this mission. The mission was situated in a very nice 
place. To look at the mission was really a beautiful 
sight! The first house I went to, was the church. In 
reality the church is the best building. From there 
I went to the teachers’ dining room. The people were 
very kind to me and of course I knew some of them 
who were teachers. The next day I went all around to 
see the whole mission. Nearly in every building I 
found people busy working. Brothers, Sisters, and na- 
tives. The first Sunday I was there Rev. Fr. Superior 
had to go to one of the outside schools to say Mass 
there. I went also to the school together with Rev. 
Sr. Roswitha and also some girls. On our way to the 
little school the Rev. Sr. Roswitha showed me the dif- 
ferent places which were in view and told me the names 
of the places. I was quite interested in this. After a 
walk of about 2 miles we came to the school which 
was surrounded by native huts. The school was very 
nice and attractive. When the service was over we 
went back to Centocow Mission. On our way back we 
had lot of funs with the girls. After 2 weeks the 
Rev. Fr. Superior had to visit another little school 
which was being built. I went too, with 2 other girls. 
I was very glad to go as I enjoyed walking very much. 
It took us 2 hours to reach the school and it was very 
hard to get there on account of the rocky mountains 
we had to climb. The building was a promising one, 
although it was not finished. We were not there long 
then we were told to walk back. Oh! it was very hard 
to go back to Centocow. It seemed I was quite help- 
less and the girls left me behind. A teacher on horse 
back came by and asked me to ride. I did, and so as 
soon as I was on the horse, the horse went mad. It 
(amped up and down with me on it. The teacher tried 
his best to stop it but all in vain. I on the horse got 
confused and I didn’t know what to do. I only thought 
the horse was going to dash me on the rocks amongst 
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which it stood. At last I thought of the three names 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. I am sure after saying these 
three names the horse stopped a little and I had time 
then to throw myself down. All was alright again. I 
walked slowly to the mission and came there in the 
evening I am still in the mission, but my Holidays are 
soon over and I shall soon be leaving for school again. 
Believe me, Dear Aunt, 
Your Child in Christ, 
Adrianna Fakazi. 


Kevelar, M. S., P. O. Donnybrook, Natal, S. Afrika. 
To dear Aunt Agnes and the beloved Readers, 

It is a long time since I wrote the Grail, letters. I 
have assumed the writing as I promised at first. 

Recently I was dwelling on the descriptions of Phys- 
ical Centocow mostly now I will add some notes on 
Centocow as a Mission Station. 

Centocow has seen in its history able pastors or 
rectors, progressive natives as her own children. At 
the outset, Rev. Gerard Wolpert the founder of the 
station, was chosen successor to Abbot Amandus while 
on the continuous rule or charge of the station. That 
was alone some honour for Centocow. Before ever 
thinking of being an Abbot, the Rev. Father Wolpert 
founded the first communicating of the Confraternity of 
the Sacred Heart to the natives of South Africa. Cen- 
tocow was the first to take the initiative in this devo- 
tion. Centocow has offered one boy to the priesthood, 
the same learned in Rome. He was ordained with two 
others after completing the studies altogether making 
him D. D. and Doctor of Philosophy. Today Centocow 
may add some more native boys in the vocation of the 
priesthood. Already she has answered to the call for 
native Sisterhood of the Rt. Rev. A. Fleischer. Two 
girls have had the vocation and are under the candi- 
dature of “The Daughters of Saint Francis of Assisi.” 

_ Centocow is a practical station with a large congrega- 
tion. It has recently been visited by perils but is to- 
day repairing the loss. Centocow has been the meeting 
place of several hundreds of children from the dif- 
ferent Catholic mission stations who were to be given 
a triduum. It is now two years since that took place 
and the next October will know Centocow as the tri- 
duum centre again. 

The localities of the childrens’ home take long to tell 
here. What spiritual benefits they obtain is incredible, 
apart from the mutual understanding of friendship- 
making. Since I did attend last time I cannot descri 
the procedure, still I shall attend in October and I 
shall let you all know about the triduum. 

Perhaps you wonder what makes it that I change 
my address. This resulted from a divergence of my 
destinies. I had wished to go to college not to continue 
my studies but to take another course and this failing, 
I was to fill a vacancy in an out station school. This 
opens more facilities for writing for then I presume you 
wish to know about Petshe School and Kevelar M. S. 
These are schools under control of the Mariannhill 
Missionaries who have specially left their motherlands 
for the benefits of the Zulus and Negroes. Previously 
there was a predominant spirit of utter paganism. But 
the late Lord Abbot Franz Pfanner took the lead and 
has left heathenism not uninjured. Yet great and 
very great masses of the dark-brown tribes are pagans, 
illiterates, infidels. Great therefore is labour in the 
vineyard. 

I have to thank some readers that have proved that 
the Zulu or the Negro is of some loved interest to 
them. When a reader takes personal interest with a 
Zulu it makes open the way for charitable service or 
it makes him opportunities for Church Extension which 
is indispensable for the temporal, as well, and greater 
still, as spiritual welfare of the Negro. I may make 
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mention that Providence has denied the Negro of self- 
government and also the soil of his forefathers. This 
accounts for the perishing of the “Blacks.” 
Hoping always for further writing and better writ- 
ing, and sending my best wishes to all, I close 
Yours ever sincerely, 
Anton Julius Kuboni. 


Tabernacle Call 


Imprisoned He waits. 
And He calls—for you! 
Long, long, here waits this Prisoner fair 
In these walls—for you! 

Melvin McFarland, in St. John’s Record. 


Messrs. “Meant-To” and “Didn’t-Do” 


“Mr. Meant-To” has a comrade, 
And his name is “Didn’t-Do”; 
Have you ever chanced to meet them? 
Did they ever call on you? 


Love chains Him there, 


These two fellows live together 
In the house of “Never-Win,” 
And I’m told that it is haunted 
By the ghost of “Might-Have-Been.” 
Exchange. 


The Town of No-Good 


Kind friends, have you heard of the town No-Good, 
on the banks of the River Slow, 

Where the Some-time-or-other scents the air and the 
soft Go-easies grow? 

It lies in the Valley of What’s-the-use, in the province 
of Let-her-slide; 

It’s the home of the reckless I-don’t-care, where the 
Give-it-ups abide. 

The town is as old as the human race, and it grows 
with the flight of years; 

It is wrapped in the fog of the idler’s dreams; its 
streets are paved with discarded schemes, 

And are sprinkled with useless tears. 


Exchange Smiles 


Mother had sent her young hopeful to the grocery 
on an errand. The articles she wanted were indicated 
in a note to the grocer. While waiting his turn, 
Tommy began to chew the piece of paper. 

“What will you have today, Tommy?” 
grocer. 

For reply Tommy handed him the note. 

After looking in vain for a message, the grocer 
asked: “What did your mother send you for?” 

Linge took the paper, looked it over carefully, and 
then exclaimed: “Oh! I chewed the wrong end!” 


inquired the 


“Sally,” asked the mistress of a Negro woman who 
had a family of well behaved boys,“how did you manage 
to raise your boys so well?” 

“Ah’ll tell you, missus,” she replied, “Ah raised dem 
boys with a barrelstave, and Ah raised ’em frequent.” 


“Francis, didn’t I tell you to hang out the rug and 


clean it? Here you have been gone two whole hours. 
Where have you been anyway?” 

“Yes mam, you told me to hang the rug on the 
line, and then to beat it, and I did.” 


A small boy wanted a watch and, as most small boys 
do, kept teasing his father until he was positively for- 
bidden to mention the matter again. It was the cus- 
tom in this family every morning, after family prayers, 
for each member to recite one text from the Scriptures. 
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Next morning, when it came time for the small boy’s 
turn, he said promptly: 

“What I say unto you I say unto all, watch!” 

He got it. 


ed teacher was examining the class in physi- 
ology. 
_ “And now, Mary,” she asked, “can you tell us what 
is the principal function of the stomach?” 

“Yeth, ma’am,” answered Mary. “The principal 
function of the stomach ith to hold up the petticoats.” 


“Did you share the three sticks of chocolate between 
your little brother and yourself?” 

“Yes, but it was awkward to divide the three, so I 
ate the one myself.” 


Benedictine Chronicle 
(Continued from page 292) 


Varines, assited by Abbot Marsille of St. Anne’s Ab- 
bey, Kergonan. The ceremony was distinctive in that 
Dame Marsille is the only living Benedictine nun who 
placed her act of monastic profession into the hands 
of Dom Guéranger. The candle, wreathe of lilies and 
roses are still the proud posessions of her family; the 
text of her solemn profession is in the archives of St. 
Cecilia Abbey at Solesmes. 

—His Holiness Pius XI sent an important letter to 
Dom Quentin, O. S. B., in answer to one in which the 
famous Benedictine savant dedicates his most famous 
work to the Holy Father. This work, “Memoir to Estab- 
lish the Text of the Vugate,” is nearly completed after 
fourteen years of incessant labors. Dom Quentin and 
his confréres have revised with great acumen and 
erudition the Jerome version of the Holy Bible. 

—The monks of the French Congregation of Bene- 
dictines have returned to their home in France with 
few exceptions. Among these are the monks of Abbot 
Dom Pothier, St. Wandrille Abbey, who, not being able 
to repurchase their seventh century minster, will re- 
main at the Priory of Herbecemont. 

—The forty members of Marseille Abbey have gone 
to their old Abbey of Hautcombe, near Aix-les-Bains. 
This old abbey was used by the Cistercians from 1125 
to 1922. The palatial building contains the remains of 
twenty-seven Prince-Sovereigns of Savoy and a great 
number of statues of Carara marble, the most famous 
being those of King Charles Felix, Queen Marie Chris- 
tine, and a Pieta. Hautcombe Abbey is situated on 
Lake Bourget, Savoy. One distinctive feature is a 
tower 195 feet high, which is used as a lighthouse. 

—The monks of Ligugé have left Chevetogne in Bel- 
gium to return to their old abbey founded by St. 
Martin of Tours in 360. During their exile at Cheve- 
togne, twenty of their members passed away and were 
buried in Belgian soil. Forty-four monks left Cheve- 
togne, last August to re-enter Ligugé which was re- 
stored by Dom Guéranger in 1853. The monks of 
Ligugé publish the learned review, “Mabillon,” and the 
popular “Bulletin of St. Martin and St. Benedict.” 

—During their enforced stay in England, the monks 
of Solesmes Abbey built a magnificent monastic monu- 
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ment on the Isle of Wight. Only a dozen monks will 
remain at Quarr Abbey whereas eighty will return to 
Solesmes in France. 

—Glanfeuil Abbey, founded by St. Maurus in the 
sixth century, sent its monks in 1903, the year of the 
expulsion, to Clervaux in Luxemburg, and there built 
a wonderful abbey, the towers of which remind one of 
the famous octagon of Cluny. The monks will not 
return to France since their old properties are occupied 
by the Augustinian Friars. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—“Merry Christmas” and “the same to you” have 
again been wished for the xth time. New Year greet- 
ings are now in order. The chronicler begs to offer 
each of his readers the heartiest of good wishes for a 
thrice blessed, prosperous, and happy New Year. May 
the grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. 

—Under the leadership of its master, Father Thomas, 
the seminary choir gave a concert at Jasper in Novem- 
ber. The “excess” profits went to swell the fund for 
improvements now making on the seminary grounds. 

—November 13th, All Saints of the Order, was a 
catalog holiday. Most of the students enjoyed a walk 
to Ferdinand, where they took dinner and spent the 
afternoon. 

—On the feast of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin, November 21, the new chapel of the Seminary 
was formally opened. The Collegians now have sole 
use of the Sodality Chapel. For several years past 
the latter went to the Abbey Church for Holy Commun- 
ion and daily meditation. 

—Rev. John Berger, of Arcadia, Iowa, who spent 
several years in the College nearly twenty years ago, 
paid us a visit in November. 

—Although Thanksgiving, which fell on November 
29th, was a rainy day, joy abounded in the house. In 
the forenoon the Collegians ably presented for our 
entertainment their playlet, “A Thousand Dollar 
Farce.” The all-college orchestra made a very credit- 
able showing. The traditional “turkey,” cranberries, 
and pumpkin pie graced the dinner table. Boxes of 
“goodies” from mama added to the happiness of the 
favored son. 

—Father Thomas has received word that an uncle 
of his, Rev. F. Nicholas, O. S. B., of Maria Laach Ab- 
bey, died on Nov. 20th in consequence of a surgical 
operation. 

—Six earnest young men, who were clothed in the 
habit of St. Benedict by the Rt. Rev. Abbot on the morn- 
ing of December 2nd, began their novitiate simulta- 
neously with the first day of the new ecclesiastical year. 
We should be glad to receive more recruits for the 
ranks of the brotherhood. 

—Early in the month Brother Ferdinand met with 
a painful, and what might have been very serious, in- 
jury. The cattle were being put into the stable for 
the winter, when a steer, making a dash for liberty, 
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knocked the Brother down and stepped on him. No 
bones were broken, however, but a painful injury re- 
sulted. 

—As St. Francis Xavier is the patron of the diocese 
of Indianapolis, the students enjoy a half holiday in 
his honor. During the High Mass of the feast, Brother 
Nicholas Hirschle pronounced his first or triennial 
vows in the presence of the Rt. Rev. Abbot. 

—At the beginning of Advent five Seminarians were 
called to Indianapolis for major orders. Joseph Whalen, 
of Covington, Ky., received the minor orders of exorcist 
and acolyte, and the subdiaconate. Then he was pro- 
moted to the diaconate together with Franz Hodapp 
and Bernard Loepker, for Belleville; Aloysius Mors- 
kovsky and William Jansen, for San Antonio. 

—Wednesday, December 5th, was remarkable for the 
fact that for the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion the voice of the President of the United States 
resounded within our walls. Not that he was here in 
person, but wireless brought him within hearing dis- 
tance. President Coolidge is the first President whose 
voice has been heard all over the country from Maine 
to California, and from Oregon to Florida. It was the 
occasion of his first message to Congress and wireless 
made it possible for us to understand his words quite 
as distinctly as if we had been among his auditors at 
Washington. Even the frequent applause of his audi- 
ence did not escape our ears. The automobile brings 
distant places close together, but wireless eliminates 
the idea of space altogether. Several days later when 
the President opened the Harding Memorial drive, at- 
mospheric conditions interfered so that it was difficult 
to understand him. Science has made wonderful prog- 
ress in recent years. It is not yet thirty years since 
the first telephone connected us with the outside world, 
and now we adjust our ear trumpet and listen to whom 
we may. 

—The beautiful feast of the Immaculate Conception 
was celebrated with due pomp and solemnity. The 
Pontifical High Mass, celebrated by the Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
was enchanced by the soulful singing of the gallery 
choir. The proper of the Mass, sung by the monastic 
choir, was Gregorian. The gallery choir sang Rhein- 
berger’s Kyrie, the Gloria and Sanctus by Rev. Vincent 
Wagner, O. S. B., an Ave Maria at the Offertory and 
the Agnus Dei, both by Rev. Thomas Schaefers, O. S. B., 
the Credo, Gregorian, alternately by the monastic choir 
and the gallery choir. Father Meinrad delivered the 
festive discourse. 

—The feast of St. Lucia, December 13th, brought us 
the first snow of the season, but it melted almost as 
soon as it struck the earth. 

—Mr. George Sturm, a student of long ago, and for 
many years a resident of St. Meinrad, where he con- 
ducted a general store, died at his home in Jasper in 
November. 

—Among our alumni we note the following changes 
and promotions: Rev. George Wessling has been trans- 
ferred from Coon Rapids, Iowa, to Wesley; Rev. Joseph 
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Underberg has become the first resident pastor of 
Lidderdale, Iowa; Rev. Vincent Smith, of Spearville, 
Kansas, is now rural dean. Two others, Martin Mc- 
Manus and Joseph Sum, who completed the college 
course some years ago, recently became “benedicts” 
when they pronounced their vows at the hymeneal 
altar. 

—On Sunday, December 16th, Wm. Wigmann and 
Wm. J. Conrad, now at Kenrick Seminary, were’ pro- 
moted to the diaconate. On the same occasion Fred J. 
Gettelfinger received the orders of porter and lector. 

—The Christmas holidays opened on the 21st. Many 
of the priests of the community were called upon to 
assist in outside parishes. 


Book Notices 


In his numerous prayer books, Father Lasance has 
the happy faculty of striking a popular chord. This, 
combined with the virile spirituality and sound piety 
of each, and the joy and cheerfulness that each breathes 
forth makes his books a delight to the users. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, have just 
published a new, “large type” edition of “My Prayer 
Book,” a volume of 912 pages, but only one inch in thick- 
ness, which sells at $2.00. 


Two good, wholesome stories for the young, espe- 
cially girls, which will also be read eagerly by their 
elders, come from H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia, in 
a cloth-bound volume of 219 pages, entitled “Chiquita” 
and “A Mother’s Heart.” These clever stories, which 
appeared serially in the Young Catholic Messenger 
some years ago, are from the pen of Henriette Eugénie 
Delamare, a frequent contributor to THE GRAIL. Be- 
cause of their sound moral tone and beneficial influ- 
ence, we can heartily recommend this volume to the 
young. The price postpaid is $1.35. 


The Archabbey Press, Beatty, Pa., has published for 
Benedictines a new edition of the “Officium B. Mariae 
in Sabbato,” pocket size, containing 141 pages, printed 
in large type on bond paper. This handy little volume, 
which is bound in blue cloth with title stamped in 
gold, sells at 50¢. A special price will be made for 
quantities. The “Officium B. Mariae in Sabbato” con- 
tains the complete office: Vespers and Complin for 
Friday, Matins, Lauds, and the “little hours,” up to 
Vespers, on Saturday. 


Manual for Secular Oblates of St. Benedict, from 
the Archabbey Press, Beatty, Pennsylvania, is a little 
volume that contains the prayers proper for Secular 
Oblates, with a short history of the Society, its Consti- 
tutions, and privileges. The price is 25 cents per copy, 
but cheaper in quantities. 


The Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, at 
Clyde, Mo., who publish two devotional monthlies in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament, Tabernacle and Pur- 
gatory, in English and in German, have also issued 
numerous devotional booklets at the popular prices of 
5 and 10 cents. One of the latest to be added to the 
rapidly growing list is a 64-page booklet, of which 37 
pages are devoted to the Apostle St. Jude Thaddeus, 
helper in desperate cases. The remaining pages give 
a brief sketch of the life and devotions to St. Rita, the 
advocate of the impossible. 
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“Everybody’s Prayer Book,” as the title indicates, 
furnishes prayers that are fresh and apealing for 
many varied needs. Rev. Cornelius Holland, S. T. L., 
is the author of this book, which contains but 47 
pages. The arrangement is novel but practical. The 
price is 60¢, 85¢, and $1.25, according to the binding 
desired. Blase Benziger, 98 Park Place, New York, is 
the publisher. A. 


The America Press, 4847 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, offers two timely pamphlets of 32 pages 
each: The “Christ Child,” which portrays the Divine 
Infant to us as He appeared in prophecy, in history, 
and in the life of a “modern saint, the Blessed Therese 
of the Infant Jesus, the apostle of a charming spiritual 
childhood. Lovers of the “Little Flower” will be 
grateful to the author, Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J., for 
devoting this third part of the pamphlet to her. “God 
and Caesar,” the other pamphlet, will suggest the 
answer, which many will seek in these days of Ku 
Kluxism, in regard to the Church, citizenship, and pa- 
triotism. It throws the torchlight on some of the waves 
of bigotry that have swept over the country, and clearly 
vindicates the attitude of the Church to the State. 
These pamphlets are 10¢ each with reduced prices for 
quantities. A. S. 


“Personal Warfare or How to Battle against the 
Passions, abridged from approved writers, especially 
Louis of Granada,” is a 5-cent pamphlet of 32 pages 
by Henry Brenner, O. S. B. The first chapter is on the 
Passions in General, then follow Weapons against Pride, 
Covetousness, Impurity, Envy, Gluttony, Anger, Sloth. 
The wholesome thoughts contained in these few pages 
may be read with great spiritual profit. 


“Father Billy” is the somewhat familiar title given 
to a typical Irish pastor of a large city parish. It is 
not a story of his life; rather a series of anecdotes 
illustrating Father Billy’s fine Irish wit, his practical 
insight into the problems of a priest’s daily activity, 
and his sound common sense in dealing with them. In 
this book Father John L. Graham, the author, has 
placed before readers valuable pointers for priests and 
those preparing themselves for the priesthood. Interest 
lags, however, in the rather commonplace tour of the 
hero through Europe. Published by H. L. Kilner and 
Co., Philadelphia. $1.50. H. D. 


From the Catholic Truth Society of Canada, 67 Bond 
Street, Toronto, we have received four pamphlets: “The 
Holy Hour,” by Rev. Joseph M’Donnell, S. J., at 5¢ 
per copy, $3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000; “Marriage 
in the States,” by Rev. John Talbot Smith, same price 
as foregoing; “High School Education,” by Rev. Dean 
Moyna, 5¢ per copy, $4.50 per 100, $40.00 per 1000; 
“Eastern Catholics, with Special References to the 
Ruthenians in Canada,” by W. L. Scott, K. C., at 10¢ 
per copy, $7.00 per 100. 


An interesting brochure of 48 pages comes from Glas- 
tonbury, England, “St. Joseph of Arimathea at Glas- 
tonbury, or the Apostolic Church of Britain,” by the 
Rev. Lionel Smithett Lewis, M. A., Vicar of Glaston- 
bury, price one shilling. The author undertakes to 
prove from tradition and documentary evidence that 
St. Joseph of Arimathea went to Glastonbury, taking 
with him the Holy Grail, that he died there and was 
buried with his treasure. A prophecy exists according 
to which the uncorrupted body of St. Joseph shall be 
found before the Day of Judgment. 





















Books You Will Want to Read 


These books were chosen from hundreds of books as representative of not only what a Catholic should 








































ites, read, but what he would actually desire to read and enjoy reading, 
fi 
a BROKEN PATHS By Grace Keon. The story of an attempt 
- AT to force a sweet,convent bred girl into an unwelcome marriage 
The in order to gain social recognition for her family. $1.50. 
~— CHARRED WOOD By Myles Muredach (Msgr. Kelley). 
8 = Contains the story of a murder, a detective, an abduction, a 
. train wreck, a suspected priest and diplomatic intrigues. 75¢. 
inal, THE PARABLE BOOK—Our Divine Lord’s own stories 
ages retold for you by little children in the words of Holy Serip- 
vine ture. The most beautiful and complete Catholic children’s 
tory, book ever produced. Each book enclosed in beautiful gift 
—_ box. $2.00. 
itu 
| be CATHOLIC BIBLE STORIES By J. V. D. Brownson. In- 
, for cludes Catholic bible stories from both the Old and New 
“God Testament, told in an interesting way so that any child will 
the understand and enjoy them. $1.50. 
’ Ku 
1 pa- LETTERS TO JACK By Msgr. Kelley. Monsignor Kelley 
raves o good advice to young men in such a way that it reads 
early ike letters from his best chum. Every young man should 
state read this book. 254 pages. $1.50 
f 
3 CITY AND THE WORLD By Msgr. Kelley Contains 14 
Catholic short stories interestingly told; as good as any fic- 
. the tion found in any of the secular publications. 155 pa. $1.50. 
— TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth. 
iad Father Smyth gives to the people explanations of the most 
mS d important subjects concerning Catholic belief in a simple 
Sloth. popular style. $1.50. 


pages CATHOLIC DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA By Rt. 
Rev. Jas. J. McGovern, D. D. Gives information that every 
Catholic should know in a language that anybody can under- 


stand. $1.25. 


given 

PA THE REFORMATION ‘By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth. A history 
-d0 cal of the Reformation in all countries. He quotes continually 
ct from Protestant authorities and proves that the Reformation 
a was not a Reformation but a devastation. $1.50. 

, has TRAVELING LIGHT, or CYCLING EUROPE ON FIFTY 
s and CENTS A DAY By Mazimillian J. St. George. The interest- 
— ing adventures of an American University Student who trav- 
of the 


elled 16,300 miles through Europe on a bicycle for 50 cents 























r li. aday. $2.00. 

ony: By purchasing your Christmas Gifts from the Benedictine Fathers 
Bond you are helping to extend and maintain your religion, as all the 
; “The rofits from sales of books are devoted to the support of poor stu- 
at 5¢ ents preparing for the Holy Priesthood. 
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Success Your druggist 
can get Father 
John’s Medi- 
cine for you if 
he does not 
have it in 
stock, or will 
send a large 
size bottle by 
express pre- 
paid if you 
send you order 
with $1.20 to 
Father John’s 
Medicine, Lo- 
well, Mass. 








Handbook of Elocution 


By Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 
734 Pages Price $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
Special price on lot order 


A practical, popular manual on the art of 
oral expression especially suitable for self-instruc- 
tion and private study. 

A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression. 

Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action. 

A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking. 

“Father Barthel’s book meets a long felt want 
in the study of oral expression. The poaees 
exercises and the confusing system of drills have 
been simplified and made comprehensible at a 

lance. The exercises given for articulation are 

eserving of special attention, since they express 
their value in the results that follow if faithfully 
practiced. The book has attracted the notice and 
examination of the masters in the useful art of 
expression, and has their enthusiastic approval.” 
—Daily American Tribune. 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 


Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 








CLERGY! NUNS! LAITY! ATTENTION! 


Your spiritual and financial cooperation in the 
distribution of our wonderful CATHOLIC motion 
pictures, “ST. JOAN OF ARC”, “MOTHER 
MACHREE”, and “A KNIGHT OF THE EU- 
CHARIST”, among the convents and parish halls 
throughout the country, will bring you in KIND, 
most abundant returns. Write for free literature 
cencerning this Catholic Crusade against the 
FORCES OF EVIL, the Masked Bigots and im- 
moral and vulgar motion pictures. 

FRANK B. COIGNE, President 
CRESTON STUDIO, 
146 West 44th Street 
New York 


The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.85 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. 








THE ABBEY PRESS 











Mothers 


should learn to design and ma..e the family gowns, waists, skirts, linge- 


rie, wraps and suits at one third the store price. 


Sample Lessons FREE 


Mail the coupon TODAY SURE. gag~ 


Every Woman or girl, over 15 should learn 
Gown Designing and Making 


Over 19,000 women have taken up this “ 
fascinating, profitable study. Many have y 
started a “Gown Shoppe” in their , 
own home, and now have big in- / 
comes. Others make considerable money during spare times. 


$3000 to $10,000 Yearly 


Have Your Own Business / 


rt 
pas 
FRANKLIN 
©" INSTLTUTE 
Dept. F676 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me, without 
charge, your illustrated 
book (copyrighted) and 
sample lessons in the Home 
| Study system here checked. 
Tell me how to start a 
| “Gown Shoppe” or “Milline- 
| ry Shoppe” in My own 
----Gown Designing and 
| Making. 
Jot -Millinery. 
| 

















This Four-Colored Grail Catholic Art Calendar 


9x17 Inches Now! Free! Now! 14 Pages 












a — it 3 for $1.00 
40c Each a | Po | $3.90 a dozen 


A 
; 


i 


Mustration Shows But 13 of |} pert hy, a me! 2 —— “che i Back Page (not illustrated) 
the 14 Pagesin Miniature. Ar | : ee “seal Gives Rites, Rituals and Prac- 
taal Calendar is 9x17 Inches. tices of the Catholic Church 


The Most Beautiful Catholic Calendar Ever Published 


A Premium That Lasts a Year The Catholic Art Calendar Should Be in 
A s long as our supply of these beautifully colored Every Home 


Calendars lasts we will give you one free with = The Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable aid to 
each Renewal subscription. If your subscription has every Catholic and a necessity in every Catholic home, 
expired renew at once and get in on this wonderful every Catholic schoolroom, everywhere that our Holy 
offer. If your subscription has not yet expired write Religion is practiced. This calendar prevents, to a 
to us how you may obtain one free. Act at once. Our  preat extent, the missing of Mass on holydays of obliga- 
stock is very limited. tion and on lesser feasts, and has been responsible for 


the avoidance of eating meat on Days of Abstinence. 
More Than a Quarter Million Sold Last Year 








f 

More than a quarter of a million of these calendars BENEDICTINE FATHERS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
were sold last year. It is the most popular and most Radel tol ¢ hich pl 
beautiful Catholic calendar ever produced. It shows all nclosed find $........ Se Wales Pease Teew ay 
of the feastdays of the Church in large red letters. A subscription to “The Grail” for ........ year. As 
red fish is imprinted over the black dates on all fast ‘ , 1 
days, and on each day is shown the name of the Saint premium you may send me a 1924 Grail Art Calen- 
to whom the particular day is dedicated. The titles of dar. 
the national holidays are also shown in red. An excerpt N 
from the Bible appears on every date with the excep- BMS] wcccesecreceeeeceseesvcesessssssssseseses 
tion of Sundays, on which the Gospel reference is given. PE vo daticcvecussavacscssneceeases 
On feasts of special Catholic devotion is reproduced an || © UCU {UT * Tt Ree eneesscecss 
appropriate picture for the day. Town and State 
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TTR EN JO a aT 


AT THE CRADLE 
A Tone Poem 


wvuvilliers Berceuse, most beautiful in itself, possesses other beautiful quali- 
h cannot be disregarded in the eyes of the lover of music. From the first measures 
are in our minds a room faintly illuminated by the peaceful and quiet 

The soft melody suggests a young mother seated on a rocking-chair 

.er newborn babe. We must picture her as a brunette whose straight 

‘ded chin and dimpled arms are worthy of Murillo’s model for a Madonna. 
melodious contralto voice carried to the utmost perfection by the chords 

n such a manner that makes us hear her faint breathing with that of the 
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The swaying rythm of the accompaniment suggests the rocking of the cradle; it 
breathes the sweetness and warmth of maternal love which a mother and her child re- 
flect about them. — 


The next sixteen measures present before our eyes the little one sleeping peacefully 
in the cradle. His little red fists are fastly closed, the crimson of the rose is vividly 
pictured in his round cheeks and his whole little self is that of cherub who has been 
lulled to sleep by the sweet maternal voice. 


PSL OO 


Here the composer unites the contralto voice of the mother with the rymthmic 
rocking of the cradle, a mixture of sounds that only music can well describe. 

The following sixteen measures represents the breeze coming in through the 
open window. It is one of the most beautiful parts of the composition. It moves and 
makes us feel the warm gentle breeze of a June night, bringing with it the balmy and 
aromatic scents of a night in the tropics. 
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The baby falls asleep. The mother walking backwards and on her tip-toes si- 
lently leaves the room. The cradle keens its impulse and continues to move for a while 
as if rocked by the breeze coming in through the open window. 
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Her thoughts dwell on the future while she is at work in other parts of the 
house. The music for sixteen measures gives us an idea of her thoughts. All her toils 
and labors will be for him. He will look very handsome when he grows up to be a man; 
she will sit by the fire and knit and let her grown boy take care of her and make her old 
age a happy one. 


tray tray tre, 
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Then comes the Coda. It is a prayer of the mother for her child and is played 
in a religious tone. We see her there kneeling by the cradle, a prayer of thanksgiving 
on her lips for such a gift, while a tear of happiness, like a pearl and like a drop of 
morning dew slides down her cheeks. 
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These are the thoughts which De Bouvillier’s composition awakened in my mind 
when I first had the honor of listening to the beauty of its accents. 


Louis Garcia 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


This tone-poem, companion to The Monastic Sonnet can be had from the Editor M. A. Teston 
794 Hewitt Place, New York City, at the price of 75¢ acopy. Liberal discount given to large orders. 
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